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SAILING A CUP DEFENDER 


By WILLIAM E. SIMMONS 


COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGKAPHS BY JAMES BURTON 


HEN the Cup defender comes to 
\W the line, arrayed in snowy can- 
vas as carefully as a lady for a 
promenade, we admire her trim appear- 
ance and graceful movements without a 
thought of the labor involved in setting her 
sails and racing her to the finish. Without 
stopping to consider the months of prepa- 
ration, the drilling of the crew, stretching 
and refitting of sails, and a hundred and 
one minor details individually trifling, but 
important in the aggregate, let us look at 
the actual work of sailing the race. 

The height of the mast from the deck to 
the truck (upper end of the topmast) is 160 
feet, the mast being 110 and the topmast 
50 feet long. The distance from the for- 
ward side of the mast to the end of the bow- 
sprit is 85 feet, of which 3314 feet is the 
length of the bowsprit beyond the hull, or 
“outboard.” The length of the boom is 
115 feet and of the gaff 70 feet. The boom 
is the spar at the foot of the mainsail, while 
the gaff is the spar at the head. The hoist 
of the mainsail is 74 feet at the luff, or for- 
ward edge, and 146feet at the leech, orafter 
edge. 

Nowhere than on a Cup defender is it 
more important to have a man for each 
place and every man in his place. The 
crew is divided into gangs under the imme- 
diate command of the mates, of which 
there are usually two, and other subordi- 
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nate officers. The first mate controls the 
set and trim of the head-sails; the second 
mate, under direction of the skipper, the 
handling of the main-sheet; the “ captain” 
of the bowsprit, the carrying outboard and 
taking in of the jibs. There are also mast- 
head men and men assigned to work in the 
rigging. But while each man hashis desig- 
nated place, in‘an emergency every man 
not actually employed is required to lend a 
hand where needed. Discipline, of course, 
is the rule, while alacrity and coolness are 
the special requirements. 

The captain, at the helm, has his eyeen 
the trim and draught of the mainsail, the 
most important detail in the art of sailing; 
but in his position at the wheel he cannot 
see the head-sails, and as those must be 
watched by an experienced eye they are 
under the immediate charge of the first 
mate. This officer must be a man of good 
judgment, for if the head-sailsare-not prop- 
erly trimmed the yacht will not make her 
best speed. 

The full crew of the defender is sixty 
men. Besides these are the owner and his 
guests, varying in number from six to a 
dozen, as a rule efficient amateurs, who are 
ready to lend a hand at sheets or halyards 
in case of need. Formerly the crew was 
housed on theyacht, but that involved strip- 
ping her of interior furnishings when the 
time of the match arrived. This inconven- 
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ience, coupled with the increasing size of 
the defender and corresponding enlarge- 
ment of the crew, led to the employment of 
steam tenders to accommodate the owner 
and his men. Vigilant was the first of de- 
fenders to have a regular tender. At the 
present time the hold of the yacht is used 
for stowing the sails actually needed in the 
race. Even the duplicate sails are carried 
on the tender. 

The mainsail, as the name implies, is the 
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Sailing a Cup Defender 


holds it against the topmast, and the club, 
which holds it against the gaff. There are 
several different sizes of this sail to suit dif- 
ferent conditions of the weather. The 
staysail is the first triangular sail forward 
of the mast. The jib is the other triangu- 
lar sail in front of the staysail. The jib- 
topsail is the sail set above the jib. There 
are many different sized jib-topsails, from 
the “baby” used in beating (sailing 
against the wind) to the “balloon,” set on 





All Snugged Away for the Night ; Sails Furled and Covered. 


principal sail of the yacht; namely, that 
between the mast boom and gaff. Above 
the mainsail is the “ working” or gaff-top- 
sail, the sail that fills the triangle between 
the topmast and the gaff. This sail is not 
used on Cup defenders except when the 
wind is too strong for them to carry one of 
the different sizes of club-topsails. The 
club-topsail is the sail carried in ordinary 
weather above the mainsail. It is bent (at- 
tached) on deck to the sprit, or spar, which 


the broad reach or the run. The yacht is 
on the reach when it is sailing with the wind 
on the beam, or side, and on the run when 
the wind is squarely behind. Intermediate 
between the baby and the balloon are vari- 
ous jib-topsails called “reachers,” and 
numbered 1, 2, 3, according to the size. 
The work of the day begins with the set- 
ting of the sails. In hard weather the 
working sails are set at the anchorage in- 
side of Sandy Hook, but usually making 

















sail is done while the yacht is in tow of her 
tender toward the line. The distance from 
the anchorage to the Sandy Hook lightship 
is about nine miles. After the yacht has 
taken the tow-line, while the mainsail gang 
is taking the tarpaulin cover off and mak- 


3ringing Up a Big Jib from Below. 


Hoisting the Mainsail. 





ing ready to hoist that piece of canvas, the 
head-sail gang is bringing on deck thestay- 
sail and jib done up in stops. A sail is done 
up in stops when it is rolled into cylindri- 
cal form and tied with bands of cotton yarn 
that will break easily when the sheet (rope 
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Sending Up the Jib-topsail in Stops. 


by which the sail 
is trimmed) is 
pulled. The head- 
sails are affixed to 
the stays* by spring 
clips and_ hoisted 
in stops, to be 
broken out at the 
order of the skip- 
per. 

The mainsail is 
sent up first. With 
the gaff it weighs 
about two tons, 
and, according to 
the force of the 
wind, from twenty- 
five to forty men 
are put on the hal- 


yards. Then the 
club-topsail is sent 
aloft. There are 


several different 
sizes of this sail, 
to meet the condi- 
tions of the weath- 
er. The choice of 
size is deferred un- 
til the yacht is out- 
side the Hook, so 
that the skipper 
may judge from 
the off-shore signs 
what the weather 
is likely to be. 
The spars of the 
club - topsails are 
carried on deck, 
and the sail is bent 
while the mainsail 
is going up. The 
largest club-topsail 
of Reliance is the 
biggest ever made. 
The sprit is 76 feet 
and the club 62 feet 
long. Together 
they weigh nearly 
3,900 pounds, and 

* The stay is the stand- 
ing wire to which the 
staysail, jib, or jib-top- 
sail is attached. The 
back-staysare wire ropes 
stretched aft from the 
masthead, to support the 
mast, and the main-pre- 
venter - backstay is the 
wire rope stretched from 


the truck to the stern, to 
hold the topmast, 














with the canvas at- 
tached the com- 
bined weight is 
fully two tons. 

To set this lofty 
and ponderous sail 
is not easy in any 
weather, while in a 
sea it is difficult 
and hazardous. 
With those heavy 
spars wabbling 
aloft the merest 
slip may wreck the 
ship. At least two 
men are sent up 
the mast, one to 
the spreaders, or 
the jaws of the gaff, 
the other in a 
swinging chair 
above, to keep the 
sprit from fouling 
the rigging. Ii 
there are indica- 
tions of a blow the 
club-topsail is set 
over the working 
topsail to save time 
should it suddenly 
become necessary 
to reduce the can- 
vas. 

Though hollow 
steel sticks have 
supplanted the old 
wooden mast, 
main-boom and 
gaff, wood still 
holds its place for 
club-topsail spars. 
To reduce their 
weiglit they are 
split, hollowed,and 
glued together. 
Columbia was the 
first defender to 
have a steel mast. 
It will be recalled 
that the experi- 
ment was not im- 
mediately success- 
ful. Untilthe 
introduction of the 
steel stick such a 
mishap as the dis- 
masting of a Cup 
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Putting the Spinnaker Boom in Place. 





yacht was unknown. Notwithstanding 
the accidents following its introduction, 
the steel mast is a step in advance. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that 
the idea of hollow spars is not new. 

If the start is to be on the wind* the pre- 
paratory step to crossing the line is the 
trimming or “ flattening ” of the mainsail. 
All hands not otherwise employed are 
therefore mustered on the sheet. From 
twenty to forty men are needed, according 
to the breeze. The main-sheet of the Re/i- 
ance is made fast below deck, and men are 
stationed there to handle it. The man who 
makes the sheet fast must know his busi- 
ness, for should he let it slip somebody will 
be hurt. The trimming of the sheet must 
be smartly done, for a little delay will make 
a bad start. 

The trim of the mainsail is of the utmost 
importance. More or less sheet than nec- 
essary will make a difference of minutes at 
the end of a fifteen-knot beat. What is 

* A yacht is on the wind when she is beating against 


it, and off the wind when she is reaching or running, 
z.é., Sailing away from it. 


Taking in the Balloon Jib. 





called “ finding out” a boat consists mainly 
in ascertaining the right trim of her sails. 
Yachts are very variable in this respect, and 
the skipper who fails to find out his boat 
will not win races. The trim of the head- 
sails is second in importance only to that of 
the mainsail, but not so difficult to deter- 
mine, for it is regulated chiefly by the 
latter. 

In very strong breezes a jib-topsail is not 
used on the wind, but in moderate weather 
the yacht will carry a small or “baby” jib- 
topsail. Like other light sails it is sent up 
in stops and broken out when sheeted 
home. Though helpful, it sometimes gives 
trouble, as in case of the tack (rope from 
lower end to hold it in place) parting. 
Then the sail will run up the stay, form a 
bag and seriously retard the yacht’s prog- 
ress. Unless rigged with a downhaul a 
man must be sent to the truck to take it in. 

With the yacht on the wind the place of 
the crew is along the weather rail, bunched 
as much as possible amidship, so that the 
weight will count in making the yacht 
stand up. In the old style, narrow Eng- 



























lish cutter most of the 
crew were sent below. 
In the Cup defender the 
men below, as well as 
the spare sails, are stowed 
to windward. As long as 
everything, including the 
wind, holds, all hands 
except the skipper are 
idle until the next tack,* 
but all eyes are busy with 
the enemy. Is she point- 
ing as well, or footing as 
fast or faster, or gaining 
or losing? The excite- 
ment of the race runs 
quite as high among the 
crew as among the spec- 
tators. 

When “ready about” 
is shouted by the skipper, 
there is life and bustle 
for a few minutes on the 
deck. Men spring to the 
sheets of the head-sails, 
for these must be freed 
on one hand and trimmed 
onthe other. The main- 
sheet is untouched, for 
the traveler (steel bar 
across stern to hold main 
sheet block) takes it from 
side to side with the 
swinging of the boom. 
Comparatively few men 
are required to tend 
sheets in tacking, and, 
while the yacht is turn- 
ing, the remainder of the 
crew hustle across deck 
to what will be the weath- 
er rail on the new tack. 

When the yacht nears 
the outer mark the crew 
gives signs of life. There 
is hard and quick work 
to be done. Around the 
mark the yacht will be 

* The tack of a vessel is her 
position in beating relative to 
the direction of the wind. She 
is on the starboard tack when 
the wind is blowing over her 
Starboard, or right-hand side, 
and on the port tack when it 
comes over the port side. The 
tack of a sail is its lowest for- 
ward corner. The rope attached 
to tack of a small jib-topsail, for 
the purpose of holding it in place 


and pulling it down, isalso called 
the tack. 
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Sending the Topsail Aloft. 
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Breaking Out the Balloon Jib-topsail. 


off the wind, and as soon as possible all her 
kites must be flying. A few seconds delay 
may mean the loss of the race if the enemy 
be close aboard. The spinnaker and bal- 
loon jib-topsail are to be spread, and, 
those being big sails, “beef”? and time 
are needed to handle them. 

The spinnaker pole, or boom, is a solid, 
heavy wood spar, not easily moved, solid 
to give it strength and weight. It is set on 
the side opposite the mainsail, in running, 
to carry the spinnaker. When inboard it 
is lashed to the deck as near midship as 
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possible. In setting it a 
line, or guy, is made fast 
to the outboard end, 
which is then shoved for- 
ward until a goose -neck 
on the inboard end can be 
set in an eye against the 
mast, close to the deck. 
Another line passing 
through a block at the 
masthead is bent to the 
middle of the boom. This 
is the lift to relieve the 
strain when the pull of the 
sail buckles (bends) the 
boom. When the boom 
has been secured to the 
mast it is guyed aft at 
right angles to the rail or 
nearly so, according to the 
angle of the wind. The 
spinnaker boom is a long 
stick. That of the Reli- 
ance measures 85 feet, and 
its weight is more than a 
ton. 

While one gang is rig- 
ging the pole, the spinna- 
ker, which measures more 
than 180 feet on the luff, 
or outer edge, and which, 
even of the lighest mate- 
rial, weighs several hun- 
dred pounds, is brought 
on deck, bent to halyards 
and sheet, and sent aloft. 

What has been said 
about the size and weight 
of the boom and sail will 
enable the reader to ap- 
preciate thé character of 
the work involved in set- 
ting the spinnaker in less 
than two minutes, which 
has been done. While two gangs of the 
crew are busied with the spinnaker, a third 
is getting on deck the balloon jib-topsail, 
and a fourth is on the bowsprit taking in 
the baby. The balloon is about the same 
size as the spinnaker; the largest of Reli- 
ance is more than 180 feet long on the luff 
and 85 feet on the foot. From seven to ten 
men are sent out on the bowsprit, where 
they hold on with their elbows and rest 
their feet on a rope network attached to 
the whiskers (side stays of bowsprit). The 
head of the sail is passed forward from the 
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hatch by a line of men on deck to those on 
the bowsprit. The man at the tip bends on 
the halyard and fixes the sail to the stay by 
the clips. Another gang at the same time 
pulls on the halyard, and the head of the 
sail is at the truck as soon as the tack is at 
the stay. When the sail has been set a 
strong pull at the sheet rends the stops, 
and the vast fabric bursts forth like an ex- 
panding cloud. 

If the wind holds steady there will be 
little work for the crew on the home run, 
but if it should veer or fall light there will 
be work enough. In either event the 
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skipper will be busy. In going to wind- 
ward he must keep feeling his boat and 
holding her as close as she will go, but the 
strain is more mental than physical. On 
the run, however, the physical exertion is 
often very great. Generally speaking, a 
yacht steers harder off the wind than on it, 
especially if the wind be strong, while some 
yaw so wildly that it is beyond the strength 
of one man to control them. Reliance 
steers very hard in a- breeze on an easy 
reach, and probably harder on the run. 
The steadier a yacht can be held on the 
reach or the run the faster she will sail. 





The Spinnaker Ready in Stops to Break Out. 
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EDIBLE AND POISONOUS MUSHROOMS 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


USHROOMS or “'Foadstools”’ are 
plentiful almost everywhere, and 
some species can be found at any 

time during the spring, summer or fall. 
There are many distinct species, but the 
camper, in order to supply abundantly his 
table, need know but a few of the more 
common. They are of extremely rapid 
growth, some even springing up and ob- 
taining full size in a single night; but 
these must be picked the next morning in 
order to be perfect. 


Fungi are unique in their relation to the 
rest of the vegetable kingdom. ‘They bear 
no flowers and consequently produce no 
seeds. To define them in a few words, they 
are plants that have no chlorophyll, the 
agent which gives to other plants their 
green color, and the only agent in the 
world which has the power to turn lifeless 
mineral substance into living matter; and 
they- do not grow from seeds, but repro- 
duce their species by means of fine, dust- 
like bodies called spores, which we may 





Brown Top Boletus, Not Eaten with Impunity. 
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see rising like brown smoke from a 
mature Puffball when it is squeezed. 

The species most common as an article 
of food, which we can find in abundance in 
the markets, either fresh from the grower or 
put up in cans, is the Common or Meadow 
Mushroom. It is to be found in late 
summer and autumn, growing in pastures, 
lawns and any open place. The cap is 
usually smooth and of a dirty white, but 
sometimes covered with fine, silky, brown- 
ish fibers, especially the very mature plants. 

Another of the same genus, equally com- 
mon and as equally fine flavored as the 
former, and one which is very often grown 
in hothouses, is Rodman’s Mushroom. It 
is an earlier species, however, and can be 
found from May to July. Its firm, dry cap 
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is white and solid, having decidedly the 
same flavor as a pistachio nut. 

Of the genus Lepiota, of which there are 
about thirty species in the United States, a 
number are commonly eaten and are easily 
distinguishable. In this genus the gills are 
free from the stem, which has no wrapper 
or volva at its base. Probably the most 
common species of this genus is the Para- 
sol Mushroom. The cap is broadly con- 
vex, thin and covered with closely pressed 
scales. There is no poisonous species that 
one can mistake for it, provided it is borne 
in mind that the stem is long, with a bulb- 
ous base, hollow or “ stuffed,” and that the 
cap is peculiarly spotted, of a brownish 
color, darker at the apex, and with a broad 
basin about the stem. 





The Emetie Russu/a, a Beautiful but Poisonous Species. 


is creamy in young specimens, but is often 
broken into brownish scales in mature 
ones. The gills are at first whitish, later be- 
coming pink, and finally, in old specimens, 
a dark brown. The stem is solid and 
thick, of about two inches in length. It can 
be found growing almost anywhere in open 
places, but it prefers grassy ground. 

The third of these commonest species is 
Agaricus abruptus, the distinctive mark 
of which is gills that are pink in young 
specimens, turning to a deeper pink as 
they grow older, and finally to a dark 
brown. The stem is creamy at the top; 
brownish near the base; hollow, stiff and 
brittle; somewhat swollen below the center 
and tapering toward the cap. The flesh 


The Smooth Lepiota very closely re- 
sembles the Meadow Mushroom, but the 
confusion of the two species can cause no 
harm. This Lepiota, however, resembles 
closely the Vernal Amanita, which is poi- 
sonous. The principal point of difference 
lies in the fact that the latter has a wrapper 
or volva at the base of the stem, while the 
former has none. 

An amateur mushroom hunter may feel 
perfectly safe in gathering any of the genus 
Coprinus, the Ink Caps, as all of this spe- 
cies, which are large enough to be tempting, 
are not only edible, but of extremely fine 
flavor. They literally spring up in a night 
and perish in a day, therefore they should 
be gathered in the early morning, when 
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young, and _ eaten 
almost immediately. 
The cap is oblong, 
often nearly cylin- 
drical, and does not 
expand until ready 
to dissolve in inky 
drops. They can be 
found in loose, rich 
soil in the woods 
and waste places. 
Nearly all of the 
Clavarias or Coral 
fungi are edible, and 
so are the Puffballs, 
many of which are 
exceedingly delicate 
and fine in flavor. 
The genus Lac- 
tarius is easily distin- 
guishable. All its 
species exude a 
milky juice when bruised or cut. One 
of the brightest colored, the Orange 
Amanita, is also one of the most pleasant 
among the edible mushrooms. It has been 
given various names, such as “ Food of the 
Gods,” “ Imperial Mushroom,” “ Cesar’s 
Mushroom” and “ Kaiserling.”” It can be 
found in thin woods, preferably pine, grow- 
ing in sandy soil, from July to September. 
It is rather large when full grown, measur- 
ing from three to five inches across the cap, 
which is of a bright red or orange color, 
with the margin distinctly striate. In 
damp weather its surface becomes sticky 
and viscid. Its stem is yellow and hollow, 
or, when young, fibrous within. At its 
base it is loosely sheathed with a wrapper. 
This must not be confused with the 
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One of the Coral Fungi—Edible. 


Emetic Russula, which somewhat resem- 
bles it in shape and color, but which is dan- 
gerous. The gills of the former are yellow- 
ish while those of the latter are white. The 
stem of the latter also is pink and has no 
wrapper at its base. 

The Green Russula, however, may be 
eaten with impunity. It is, as its name im- 
plies, of a bright grayish-green color with 
white gills and stem. It grows to rather a 
large size, and its flesh is white, solid and 
mild to the taste. The surface of the cap 
is often covered with flaky greenish or yel- 
lowish patches. 

The recipes found in any cook-book 
for cooking the common mushroom may 
be used for all kinds, but the preparation 
differs in different species. 








The Green Russula—Edible. 
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An Old Specimen of the Market Mushroom. 


The stems and gills of the Russulas 
should be removed, they should be rinsed 
in cold water, then put for a moment in 
boiling water and dried with a cloth. 

The fungi with milky juice should have 
their stems removed and then be steeped 
for six hours in a liquid composed of one 
wineglass of vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
salt and one pint of water. 

Remove the base of the stems of Ink 
Caps, put for a minute in boiling water, 
then fry in boiling butter or lard, and 
serve on toast. If any of the edible Boleti 
be used, remove the tubes and reject the 
stems. ; 

The Clavarias should be thoroughly 
cleansed. thrown into boiling water for a 
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minute, then into 
cold water made acid 
with lemon or vine 
gar, and allowed to 
remain there until 
they are wanted. 

To prepare Puff- 
balls cleanse and peel 
them, cut in two, and 
reject all that are not 
pure white within. 
They can be fried 
for five or six min- 
utes with bacon, or 
in lard, with pars- 
ley, onion juice and 
pepper, or can be 
cooked as directed 
for the common 
mushroom. 

There should be 
added a few “ don’ts”’ 
for the guidance of the novice in mush- 
room hunting. 

Don’t use specimens which are decom- 
posed or which have been attacked by in- 
sects. 

Don’t use the very young plants. At 
that stage of their growth it is often diffi- 
cult to distinguish with certainty between 
poisonous and harmless species. 

Don’t use any of the fungi which exude 
a milky juice unless the juice is of a red- 
dish tinge. 

Don’t use the tube-bearing fungi in 
which the flesh changes color when broken 
or cut. 

Above all, don’t think you know more 
about them than others do. 





A Lactarius with a Peppery Taste that Makes Good Eating. 
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THE FALL OF THOMAS OAKLEY 


By FREDERICK MOULTON ALGER 


DRAWINGS BY E. M. 


F there were two men in all the world 
| that Thomas Oakley especially de- 
spised, those two were Dr. Carton 
and Ally Brock. Yet he had spent the en- 
tire evening drinking with them in an al- 
cove of the Tarnton Hunt Club. Thomas 
was only twenty-four. 

Under the magnifying influence of good 
whisky he discoursed eagerly of a new 
colt, Red-Eye by name, which he was 
schooling at the track for cross-country 
work. 

“ He’s a crack-a-jack,” declaimed 
Thomas, “the exact cut and conforma- 
tion of Uppercut. “Some day he’ll be as 
good a horse.” 

There was a pause in the talk—back- 
water of the rapids. Through the gossa- 
mer of smoke, Oakley gazed across the 
table at the two self-contained men, with 
bright, steady eyes, friendly from the 
warmth of his own feelings. After a mo- 
ment the Doctor spoke abstractedly. 

“Uppercut is a good horse,” he said. 

** A good horse,” echoed Brock, with the 
voice of one who contemplates uncer- 
tainty. 

Thomas said nothing. Uppercut was 
his horse. 

“He is likely to win the Cup to-morrow,” 
pursued Carton. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” objected 
Brock, apparently waking up. “I don’t 
think he will.” 

“You don’t 2?” 
surprised. 

“That’s what I said.” There was 
something peculiarly unpleasant in the 
man’s tone. 

Up to this time Thomas had held his 
peace. But his eyes grew brighter, his 
cheek more flushed. The liquor began to 
ring in his head. 

“You are pretty emphatic, Brock,’ he 
said. “Why?” 

“Well, to begin with, the Langford Cup 
is run over the long course—nearly four 
miles. It takes in the ‘ Morgue’ twice ” — 
the “ Morgue” consisted of two three-and- 


The Doctor was quite 
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one-half-foot banks, separated by a seven- 
foot ditch—‘“ your Uppercut, except for 
a couple of seasons’ hunting and a few 
two-mile steeplechases, is practically an 
untried horse. You'll see, the distance ’ll 
tell; especially as Uppercut tends to get a 
bit chicken-hearted at his jumps when he’s 
tired.” 

Now this was the devil’s own untruth. 
At times Uppercut was a reckless little 
brute, and once or twice he had brought 
his owner summarily to grief. But there 
was not a piece of stone or timber, and 
there was never a ditch or brook in all the 
wide land that Uppercut would not at 
least jump at. And this was Thomas’s 
pride. His face flushed hot and angry. 

“You remember, Carton,” Brock was 
going on, “that colt of Culver’s i 

“Drop that,” Oakley broke in sharply. 
“You’ve lied about my horse. Now 
you’ve got to back it up or take it back.” 

“Easy, easy, lad,” said the Doctor 
soothingly. 

This was oil upon the flames. 

“You be damned!” said Thomas. 
“What are you going to do about it, 
Brock ?” , 

“What do you want me to do?” queried 
the other with a sneer. 

“T’ll ride Uppercut day after to-morrow 
over the long course against your Long 
Tom and Carton’s Banshee, for five hun- 
dred dollars a corner.” 

“Bold talk,” returned the imperturb- 
able Brock. “ You know we both have to 
leave with our strings to-morrow night.” 

“Shut up, Brock,” whispered the Doc- 
tor very audibly, “the boy’s drunk.” 

Thomas looked at the two men in wild 
exasperation. 

“That’s a lie,” he said huskily. Every 
fiber in him felt like a coiled.spring. “T’ll 
ride one of you or both of you over the 
course right now by moonlight:” 

The Doctor shook his head pityingly. 

“Too much up on the Cup to-morrow,” 
said Brock briefly. ‘‘ You know that too.” 

“T know you two,” burst forth Thomas, 
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“for the dirtiest corporation of profes- 
sional amateurs in the country. Now I'll 
tell you what I’m going to do, and if you 
don’t take me up I'll find means to make 
you regret it. Ill ride the long course 
now within an hour, and I'll bet you five 
hundred dollars that I finish within two 
minutes of the record time.”’ 

“Done,” said Brock quietly. 

“Oh, I say,” protested the Doctor—— 

“You’ve said enough,” snapped Thom- 

He turned toward a table of men in 
the mainroom. “Gratwick,” he shouted. 

The two older men smiled shortly at 
each other. 

“Hello,” answered the man called. 

“Come over here; we want you for a 
stake-holder.” 

Gratwick got up lazily and lounged over 
to them. : 

“What’s the game?” he asked mildly. 

The blood was in Thomas’s head. He 
was about to answer graphically. 

“Tf I were you,” put in the Doctor 
quickly, “I wouldn’t shout my bets from 
the hoisetops.” 

Under the implied rebuke Thomas grew 
yet hotter, and then cold. 

“You're right, Dr. Carton,”’ replied he. 
“ Let’s go over to the track. The matter’s 
got to be settled there anyway.” 

“But, Tommie,” objected Gratwick, 
“what’s it all about? I don’t want to 
walk ’way over there for the fun of it.” 

“Come along. It’s only half a mile. 
T’ll tell you on the way.” 

“T’m astonishingly comfortable here,” 
said Gratwick undecidedly. 

“You'll not quit me, will you?” 

“Oh, that serious, is it? Certainly 
not,” was the prompt answer. 

Therewith Thomas led the way out into 
the still, cool summer night. The moon 
hung in mid-sky, a little south of the apex, 
a small focused disk of metallic light, 
which, filtering through the soft air, turned 
the surrounding country to oxidized sil- 
ver. The faint smell of the grass and the 
ground, the gentle restiveness of the trees, 
the voice of the crickets piping in security, 
all blent into a strange, great world of 
good-will. 

Once under the unfathomable sky, 
Thomas’s hot, throbbing head on a sud- 
den seemed to him ridiculously small and 
out of proportion. All space seemed to 
reach down and press the passion out of 
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his heart. For a moment he wavered. 
Then taking Gratwick’s arm, he silently 
led the way out of the gate. 

In silence, save for an occasional mur- 
muring between Carton and Brock in the 
rear, they covered some half of the dis- 
tance to the track. Then very briefly and 
quietly Thomas explained to his friend 
the situation. By the time he had fin- 
ished, Gratwick had grown somewhat 
pale. He was not older by many years 
than Oakley, but his head was clear. 

“Why, man,” he exclaimed, “it’s a 
graft—a dirty put-up game. Can’t you 
see it?” 

Thomas had had a vague suspicion for 
some little time, but he did not like to hear 
it formulated. 

“Rot! What makes you think so?” 
he added logically. 

“Think! I know it. Why, look here. 
Your horse Uppercut is a sure winner in 
the Cup to-morrow, if you ride him your- 
self. But he isa poor long shot if anybody 
else rides him. You know perfectly well 
that he’s as crazy as a trout with another 
manonhisback. Well, there you have it— 
with you out of the race, Uppercut’s out of 
the race. With Uppercut out of the race, 
it’s between Brock’s Long Tom and Car- 
ton’s Banshee. The rest of the starters 
don’t count. Well, of their two horses, 
Brock’s Long Tom’s far the better, and 
Banshee’s an outsider in the books. It 
won’t be much of a job in a four-mile 
race for Brock to pull Long Tom or ride 
him out, and throw the game to Carton. 
Do you see now ?” 

Thomas was wrapt in thought. 

“Oh, can’t you see ?”’ his friend went on 
in exasperated excitement. “If they can 
get either Uppercut or you laid up, Upper- 
cut’s out of the game. That’s why they 
were ladling liquor into you to-night—to 
get you out of condition some way or other. 
Now they’ve corralled a chance at both 
you and the horse, and the Lord knows its 
a good chance.’ 

The case was quite simple. Still Thom- 
as was wrapt in thought. 

“T’m bitten already, for one,” remarked 
Gratwick, with a little cough of a laugh. 

Thomas came to the surface. 

“How’s that?” he asked quickly. 

“Why, last night at the Club, Carton 
pretended to get drunk and began swash- 
buckling about how Banshee was going to 
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lift the Cup. After a while I got tired of 
his talking and offered him two thousand 
to five hundred on the field against his 
mare. Never dreamed he’d take me up, 
but he did like light. Five or six others 
gave him the same odds. By the time he’d 
got through, he had up about three thou- 
sand dollars. We all made out checks for 
our bets, payable the day of the race, and 
deposited them in the Club safe. I won- 


‘“What are you going to do about it, 


srock ? 


dered at the time where Carton expected 
to get so much money from. 

Oakley grew silent and stayed so for 
several moments. 

“Grat,” he said at last, slowly, “I’m 
sorry about you—mighty sorry. But I’ve 
made my bet and I’ve made my boast with 
these sharks, and now I’ve got to stand by 
them.” 

“Never mind me, old chap,” said Grat- 
wick. There was a little quiver in his 
voice, for he was hard hit. “ But, Tom- 
mie,” he added suddenly, “think what a 
rotten piece of racing you will be doing— 
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to ride a horse to the devil and back the 
night before a race he’s favorite in. A few 
people ’Il say you were in the job, and the 
rest ’Il say you were crazy drunk. Besides, 
you’ve no right to ride a horse over the 
course within twenty-four hours of the race. 
It’s rotten, silly, childish, to talk about it 
even. Come on back.” 

This shaft of truth did penetrate Thom- 
as. But liquor, pride and stubbornness 





combined to cast it out. With his hands 
deep in his pockets, his head bent a little 
forward, he kept on his way, unwavering, 
doggedly silent. 

“Great Lord, man,’’ burst out Grat- 
wick at last, “if you can’t think of the rest 
of us, or decency or common-sense, for 
heaven’s sake think of your father. You 
know how dearly he loves the sport. It’s 
been an inhuman stretch of his patience to 
let you even go inside a race-track. He 
used to say that the only reason he ever al- 
lowed you to ride was that you couldn’t be 
dishonest, couldn’t be corrupted, and 
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wouldn’t make a fool of yourself. What’ll 
he think when he hears the row to-mor- 
row? What can you possibly say to him ? 
Your mother’sdead, and yow’re all he’s got; 
but how are you going to face him? You 
know whathe’ll call it—a drunken debauch. 
He’s a grand man, but he’s a hard, stiff 
old puritan.” 

Gratwick ceased for want of breath. He 
was not used to being eloquent. But this 
time he had struck home in Thomas’s 
heart. The boy’s father was a severe, 
scholarly old man, but he loved his son. 
Thomas cherished that love, though he 
held in some awe the man who gave it. His 
resolution softened into wondering. His 
step grew less certain. 

“T say, Oakley,” broke in Brock’s clear 
voice, “there’s still time to crawl if you 
want to.” 

Instantly Thomas was perpendicular— 
inside and out. 

As they passed through the track gate 
he said rather gravely, “I think, Mr. 
Brock, that the only question I care to dis- 
cuss with you is that of a time-keeper. Mr. 
Gratwick will act for me.” 

Then the four men parted. Gratwick, 
Carton, and Brock went to look over the 
jumps and make sure that the way was 
clear. Thomas walked alone toward Up- 
percut’s stall, and as he walked he grew 
very thoughtful. 

“ Gad,” he muttered, “I must be drunk.” 

He stopped at Uppercut’s stall and felt 
in his pockets for the key. Drunk—may be 
he was drunk, but what difference did that 
make to Gratwick, what to the other men 
he was cheating? What to his father? 
Again his determination wavered. A sud- 
den rasping shuffle and a whinny came 
from the stall adjoining Uppercut’s. It was 
Red Eye,awakened by his master. Then as 
sudden as the noise out of the silence came 
to Thomas out of the doubt an idea. He 
dropped his face and laughed softly. 
When he raised it again, the line of his 
mouth meant fixed purpose. 


Within forty-five minutes after they had 
entered the gate, Thomas was cantering 
gently over the soft, firm turf inside the 
track, a silvery, colorless centaur bound- 
ing along at the side of a sharp black sil- 
houette. 

The steeplechase course was flagged out 


in the form of a rough figure eight within 
the running-track. To follow the track 
rail once around, taking only the jumps at 
the upper and lower ends of the course, 
then to pick up the figure eight and cover 
it twice, and then again take the oval 
course and finish in a straight drive paral- 
lel with the home stretch of the track, 
meant a ride of about four miles. It was 
near the neck of the “eight,” on the stretch 
that slanted toward the grand stand, that 
was placed the famous jump dubbed the 
“Morgue.” 

Thomas pulled up in the shadow of the 
judge’s stand, where the other three men 
watched him with straining eyes. 

“Are you ready ?” asked Brock. 

Thomas saw the flare of a match pro- 
ject Gratwick’s face out of the darkness as 
he struck it to see his watch, and he saw 
the drawn, twitching mouth of his friend. 

“Ready,” answered Thomas quietly, as 
he trotted his horse a few lengths of the 
back starting-line. 

There was a pause. 

“Go,” shouted Gratwick hoarsely. 

As they passed the judge’s stand the 
horse lengthened into a full mechanical 
stride. His ears were sharp pricked, his 
footing strong, but a little timorous. 

The first jump, a bank ink-black against 
the moon-sheeted field, loomed out of the 
uncertain light like the bows of a ship. 
Thomas felt a pinch at his heart, but 
Thomas was wise. He spoke reassuringly 
and let his horse alone. There was an al- 
most imperceptible swerve, a wild high 
jump into space—and they were galloping 
on with scarcely a break in their stride. 
The animal took heart, and confidence 
came to his feet. The next jump reached 
out of the shadows. He flew it, long and 
low this time. Thomas extended him and 
rounded the flags that flickered at the up- 
per turn almost in a run. 

Now the moon was at Oakley’s back, 
the white-washed fence at which he was 
riding seemed a phosphorescent cage. On 
he sped rhythmically, unswervingly, gar- 
nering his horse’s strength as a_ ship- 
wrecked sailor would his little store of 
water. Over white jump and black, water, 
fence and bank they whirled with the cer- 
tainty of an eccentric wheel. Once at the 
double jump the horse stumbled a little, 
but he recovered himself quickly, with an 
angry plunge into the bit. 
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They finished the oval course and 
turned in on the eight. Like a stitching- 
needle of light they traced three-fourths of 
thefigure. Then they faced the “ Morgue.” 

The moon, shining sidewise on the jump, 
covered the tops of the two fateful banks 


‘ 


with ribbons of white. As they came on, 
man and animal watched. They needed 
speed for the jump—just the right amount 
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of speed. Too much for the rise or too lit- 
tle for the distance would be fatal. Thom- 
as shortened his hold and gave the horse a 
touch of the spur. They drove at the jump 
straight as a pointed finger. : 
Just there the brute’s confidence broke. 
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But they were going too fast to refuse. He 
flinched, broke his stride, and plunged into 
the air wild and loose. With a curse Oak- 
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ley laid in his whip. It was too late. There 
was a whirr, a crash, a thousand splinter- 
ing lights, and sounds and pain. And that 
was all. 

When Thomas next understood things 
three white faces were peering into his. 
There was a taste of metal in his mouth, 
and consciousness came in bubbles that 
broke painfully into darkness. 

““Where’s the horse ?”’ muttered Oakley 
feebly. 

“Tied up to the fence,” responded Grat- 
wick with weeping cheerfulness. 

“Ts he hurt, Grat ?” 

Gratwick hesitated. 

“A little bad in the off fore leg, 
ventured at last. 

A shadow flickered across Thomas’s pal- 
lid face, but he made no reply. He lay very 
still and looked up at the star-tangled sky. 
Presently he began to feel clearer and 
stronger. 

He rolled over on his side and pushed 
himself slowly to his feet. With Grat- 
wick’s help he started to walk, at first with 
illogical, incoherent feet, then with short, 
true steps. By the time they had reached 
the tethered horse, Thomas moved by him- 
self. 

He came to the brute’s side and eyed 
him. One fore leg was pointing painfully. 
Thomas’s fingers ran from shoulder to fet- 
lock, pressing and punching. At last they 
came back to the shoulder, and the horse 
winced. 

“Strained shoulder,” said Oakley to the 
others. Poorlad, ’msorry. But we’lllay 
you off for a couple of weeks, and you'll be 
all right.” 

Brock’s eyes gleamed. 


” 


he 


In silent procession they started for the 
stable, Oakley in the lead, with Gratwick a 
dejected flanker, and Carton and Brock a 
silent, exultant rear guard. 

As they paused before Uppercut’s stall, 
the two men came forward to say good- 
night. 

“Unless, of course, we can help you,” 
added the Doctor. 

“No, thanks,” said Thomas. “By the 
way, Mr. Brock, I’ll pay you to-morrow. 
And, Dr. Carton, I want to ask you, do 
those bets you made at the Club last night 
hold good ?” 

“T don’t see why not,” responded the 
Doctor puffily. “I was a fool to make 
them, but then I was a bit drunk.” 

“A pretty thrifty way to get drunk,” re- 
marked Thomas. “At least so I imagine 
the Club will think. Do you say they hold, 
Mr. Brock ?” 

Brock’s straight, thin mouth curled into 
its old sneer. 

“T can’t say otherwise, Mr. Oakley,” he 
said mockingly. 

“Just so,” returned Thomas soothingly. 
“Tt’s none of my business, of course, but 
I just thought I’d make sure. So I asked 
you.” 

“Ts there anything else you’d like to ask 
me?” queried Brock. 

“No, I think not—that is—yes—I’d like 
to ask you if you’d care to look at Upper- 
cut before you leave.” 

Brock looked at him sharply. 

“What do you mean?” he jerked out. 
“T see him.” 

“Oh, no,” corrected Thomas, quietly 
opening the stall door. “That’s not Up- 
percut. I rode Red-Eye.” 
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EVOLUTION OF THE RACING-YACHT 
MODEL* 


By G. A. CORMACK 


Secretary of the New York Yacht Club 


that now obtain in 
the modern racer. 
Of course this boat 
had not the advan- 
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Sappho. 
tagesof outside lead, 
nor the fin; but the 
general outline, the 
convex bow and full 

Pocahontas. 
which have com- 
peted for the A mer- 
ica’s Cup would 
make a long and un- 
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Columbia. 
water line forward, 
the clean run and 
the general type in- 
A tant : 
interesting story, but 
a general-idea of the 
evolution since 1833 
is important andcan 
be quickly told. : 

Isaac Webb built F Intrepid. 
a boat, a schooner, in the year 1833, called dicate that Mr. Webb was on the right 
the Dream. A study of the photograph of _ track for speed, if the theory of our present 
this model will show many of the elements designers is now correct. 
* Photographs of models by courtesy of the New York Yacht Club, 
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In 1891 Mr. Herre- 
Shoff designed the cutter 
Gloriana for Mr. E. D. 
Morgan, and that boat 
marks an epoch in the 
history of American 
yachting. 

Designers differed in 
the old times as they do 
to-day, and Mr. George 
Steers was commissioned 
to build the famous 
schooner America for a 
syndicate of American 
yachtsmen. The history 
of this boat is too well 
known to mention inany 
way, but the symmetry 
of line and the fairnessof 
form of that craft speak 
well for her designer. 

The Sappho, Colum- 
bia and Madeline all fol- 
lowed closely on this 
general form of boat, ex- 
cept, of course, the lade 
line and Columbia were 
center-board vessels. 

Mr. Burgess in the 
Puritan made a great 
stride in the design of 
what was then known as 
the American sloop, a 
beamy, moderately shoal 
craft of the center-board 
type. Mr. Burgess gave 
the Puritan outside lead. 
By many of the old 
timers this was greatly 
condemned; but the suc- 
cess of the Puritan put 
to sleep forever the old 
theory of inside ballast. 
Genesta and Galatea were 
narrow beam cutters. 
This type of boat was 
the outcome of the old 
beam rule in England, 
and in 1887 Mr. Watson 
cut away from this type 
entirely in the Thistle. 
It will be seen that if the 
Thistlehad had a center 
board she would easily 
have been mistaken for 
the American sloop, so 
radically did she differ 
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from the type of boat 
then racing in England, 
similar to the Genesta 
and Galatea. 

The Mayflower and 
Volunteer followed on 
the same general lines 
as the Puritan, only that 
each successive vessel 
had a little more power 
and sail, and were win- 
ners in their day. 

Mr. Watson had been 
working along the same 
line as Mr. Herreshoff, 
and when Lord Dun- 
raven challenged with 
Valkyrie IT., Mr. Her- 
reshoff designed Vigilant 
to meet her. The Vigi- 
lant was probably the last 
of the center-board sin- 
gle stickers, for it seems 
proven that the keel boat 
of a good draft is the 
superior of the center- 
board type in almost 
any condition. 

Lord Dunraven again 
tried with Valkyrie I1T., 
a beamy type of keel 
cutter, and the cup was 
defended by Defender, a 
keel vessel of moderate 
beam with extreme sym- 
metry of lines. 

From 1895 the design- 
ers have gone infor more 
power, greater initial 
stability, more lead and 
more canvas, as_ the 
model of the Columbia 
will indicate. Mr. Wat- 
son in 1gor designed 
Shamrock II. This ves- 
sel approached what is 
known as the scow type. 

To the present mo- 
ment there is but little 
change. The Constitu- 
tionhas more power than 
the boat of the previous 
year, and now Reliance 
has yet more sail. 
Whether or not we have 
approached the limit, no 
one can say. 








NEW YORK IN THE GOOD OLD 
SUMMER TIME 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


DRAWINGS BY HY, 


UMMER announces its arrival to 
New Yorkers in many more differ- 
ent ways than by a rise in the ther- 

mometer. Some date it from the opening 
of the racing season, others from the mo- 
ment the first base-ball is lined out at the 
Polo Grounds, still others from the first 
night the elevators start pulling up their 
human freight to the roof-gardens; and I 
know of one man who says he never quite 
realizes that spring is really past until a 
certain music hall puts out its “ Will open 
early in September” sign. 

Geographically, New York is probably 
as ill-adapted for a summer resort as any 
large city in the world. There are two 
ways to get away fromit. One is through 
a smoke-choked tunnel and the other by 
means of a ferry-boat. But the chief diffi- 
culty is not the mode of egress so much as 
the distance to all the country clubs and 
athletic associations whose membership 
lists are largely made up of New Yorkers. 
In Philadelphia or Boston or Baltimore or 
Chicago or any of our larger cities the 
business man jumps on a cable car or a 
railroad train and in half an hour is on his 
favorite golf-links, or is already at his 
game of tennis; but it is not so in New 
York. To take exercise of this kind be- 
comes a serious consideration. It means 
a long, not to say unpleasant, journey and 
an impossible one to anyone having long 
office hours. The non-commuter finds it 
extremely tedious and prefers not to leave 
the city at all after business hours. And 
so, to provide for this great class, an enor- 
mous amount of money is expended every 
summer in the city by the capitalist pur- 
veyors of amusement. 

The word amusement is used here ad- 
visedly, and it is usually very much of the 
hothouse species and has nothing what- 
ever to do with so-called recreation. For 


the most part the amusement consists of 
watching others take the exercise for an 
We go to the Polo Grounds 


emolument. 
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and sit on a bench and watch the hired 
ball-tosser, or we go to the races and look at 
the thoroughbreds run for our pleasure. 
But the occasional breeze which is wafted 
through the grand stand is very likely more 
than offset by the expense to our nerves, 
not to mention our pocket-books, by a 
hair-raising finish. At night we escape 
from the baked pavements to the roof- 
gardens or to one of the “ice-cooled”’ 
theatres where the poor actor sings and 
dances for our amusement. It is rather 
an artificial form of existence the New 
Yorker, even with money at his command, 
must lead during the summer months; but 
there is no question that he makes the very 
best of it and frequently even cajoles him- 
self into the belief that he is better off than 
his brother who idles the hot weather away 
on waters blue and pastures green. 

In one of the musical comedies last sum- 
mer, the soubrette introduced a very popu- 
lar song called “The Good Old Summer 
Time.” It told of the delights of the free, 
open life in the country, and was generally 
about sunshine and running brooks, and 
the girl we love, and hammocks, and the 
kind of life which I imagine is rife at As- 
bury Park. The song came very late in 
a rather lugubrious entertainment, but ev- 
ery night the theatre was packed with an 
audience which came for the sole purpose 
of joining in the chorus of “ The Good Old 
Summer Time”’; and they did it with a will 
to the extent of a dozen encores. To me 
there was something pathetically comic 
in rows of stout men sitting in a hot the- 
atre, the perspiration running down their 
faces, all singing at the top of their voices 
about the good old summer time. The 
chances are that the next day the gentle- 
men spent ten hours in a hot office with a 
fan and a seersucker coat; but when night 
came around, there they were again, join- 
ing together in that peon of praise to the 
good old summer time. 

There is an open-air club in New York, 
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and its meeting place is on Broadway 
from Thirty-fourth to Forty-second Street; 
and I do not believe there is anything just 
like it in any other city in the world. Of 
all the sights which the summer offers it is 
perhaps the most interesting, certainly the 
most unique and pathetic. Its members 
are the men and women who earn their 
livelihood on the stage and at the race- 
track. Every city in the world has its 
Fifth Avenue and its Park, as good or bet- 
ter than Central Park; but where is there 
another Rialto? Where can one find so 
many disreputable people with such a fine 
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* The roof-garden crowd * * * 
is made up of the city’s ele- 
ment * * who remain 
in town for the living they 
are trying to make out of it.” 


air and such lovely clothes as we can see 
passing Herald Square every day? It is 
so consistent—it is all bad, even the stat- 
ues. And then look at the crowd; it is 
full of human interest. The swells do not 
bother the neighborhood very much; they 
are afraid to walk there on account of some 
of the habituées—and there are too many 
trucks for their fine carriages—but what 
does the Club care for them? The swells 
drive just as they live—by a map. Our 
friends of the Club don’t live by a map. If 
they have a little money they go into one 
of the chop-houses and eat a chop or a 
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beefsteak and a piece of pie; and it is beer 
or a cold bottle according to whether they 
have played a winner or a loser at the 
races. If they cannot afford a meal, 
they stand on the corner until a friend asks 
them into a café for a drink or across to 
the “ Wayside Inn” for a sandwich and a 
glass of milk. 

And what fine surroundings the Club 
has! All New York—at least the part of 
it that works—passes every day. The 
elevated trains whirl overhead with the 
merchants and brokers hanging on the 
same platforms with their office boys, all 







trying to get down town ina hurry to make 
money; the yellow cable cars, stuffed with 
men and women, shoot by in every direc- 
tion, while the crowd on the street grab 
their transfers and dodge the cars. There 
is surely action and movement for you. 
Just look over there at that crowd waiting 
for the cross-town car—all ages and col- 
ors, some of them with collars, and some 
with field-glasses. They are off for the 
races. Then there are the theatrical folk 
in front of the agencies. Every day from 
early morning until late at night they 
stand ready to stop the first manager who 
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* All ages and colors * * * they 
are off for the races.”’ 
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comes in sight. They are looking pretty 
well in June, but when September comes 
around you will not know them, for their 
close-shaven faces will be thin and the 
pride gone out of them. Take for in- 
stance that man on the corner, with the 
frock coat and high silk hat, talking to the 
soubrette in the yellow waist. He wants 
to put his problem play on the road next 
season, but it is quite sure he and the sou- 
brette will be doing a sketch in a thirty-cent 
show when the season opens. It is a great, 
big, cruel, hungry place—is New York in 
summer time, and it is only the sunshine 
that brightens the lives of the folks of that 
little club. Look at the shops; look at the 
theatres; look at the faces of the people 
who run them; look at the little crowds on 
the corners. Do you see any of them wear 
the look of contentment that betokens an 
assured existence for the morrow ? 

New York certainly has one distinct ad- 
vantage over most of our cities in her water 
front. Here the New Yorker of every 
grade who wills it finds his chief recrea- 
tion. ‘The street urchin has his free bath, 
and in this case it is undoubtedly recrea- 
tion, for the small boy regards himself in 
the water as a torpedo boat and pro- 
ceeds to fight everything in sight. The 
owner of a yacht can steam almost the en- 
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tire distance from his country home on the 
Hudson or the Sound to his office door 
down town; and if this is not very violent 
exercise, it is at least a means of supplying 
fresh air to over-worked lungs. The busi- 
ness man who has his summer home 
along the Jersey Shore can go to and fro in 
comfortable steamers; and then for the 
masses there is always Coney Island with- 
in an hour’s boat-ride, the greatest Amer- 
icin show enterprise ever organized. The 
area of ground used is something over 
twenty acres, and to quote the expression 
of the press agent of this great “ Midway” 
which they call “ Luna Park,” it is indeed 
“the heart of Coney Island.” There are 
Chinese and Irish theatres, and many cities 
in miniature, and lagoons, and gondolas, 
and a “ chute-the-chutes,” and a wonderful 
‘‘helter-skelter,’’ where we can slide down 
a long runway—so smooth that it does 
not in the least burnish one’s trousers. 
Add to this an Eskimo village, “the big- 
gest dancing pavilion in the world,” nu- 
merous strange bands of music and a won- 
derful scheme of illumination at night, 
and if we were looking for thrills we could 
get just as many here and in so much less 
time than at the modern circus. 

From New York there are excursions 
of every kind for long and short dis- 
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tances, cheap and expensive, political and 
social, but all liberally supplied with music 
and refreshments. And then when Sep- 
tember comes round, thanks to some rich 
gentlemen from the other side, we usually 
have a series of Cup races. For the nau- 
tically inclined these can be seen from the 
deck of a very large and over-laden steamer 
for a dollar a head, or from a smaller and 
more comfortable craft from five to ten 
times that amount. It is, after all, the 
waters that so happily surround us that 
should do the most to make the heated 
term tolerable to New Yorkers. As a 
matter of dact the delights of the water are 
indulged in but in a small proportion to 
and with much less regularity than the 
sports of the land. 

A great many New York business men 
prefer to take an elevated train and travel 
to the Polo Grounds to see other men play 
ball in the hot sun. 

The racing season of most cities lasts 
from two weeks to a month. The season 
of the Metropolis practically extends over 
half the year. During this period there is 
racing six days in the week, and every one 
of these days, whether it is raining or shin- 
ing, several thousand people journey out 
to the track. These are the “regulars,” 
and very few of them can be said to regard 
racing as a recreation. In the first place, 
the journey to the race tracks about New 
York includes an unpleasant train ride, and 
in nearly every instance the race track— 
when once reached—lacks the pictorial 
beauty of the tracks near London and 
Paris. The “regular” goes to the races 
to bet, and with the general hope of get- 
ting rich quickly. Year after year we see 
him, apparently without capital, and yet 
always with enough to pay his way to the 
track, where he plays tout, or plunger, or 
book-maker, as the exigencies of the mo- 
ment permit. 

Of course, there are brilliant exceptions 
to the plodding “regular.” Dame For- 
tune, sometimes, seems to claim one of 
these forgotten ones for her own, and we 
hear of authentic cases of a dollar note 
turning into a ten thousand bank roll in a 
few days. 

Racing is perhaps the most important 
factor of the summer season in New York. 
The millionaire has gone into it for the 
creditable purpose of uplifting the turf and 
for the sport and the glory attached to 
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owning a racing-stable; and the masses 
have gone racing-mad for the money they — 
believe there is to be made in speculating 
upon results. 

But the races come to an end by five 
o’clock; the ball-players have finished 
their struggle at about the same hour and 
the people must be amused during the long 
hot summer evenings. Not so very many 
years ago it was regarded as impossible to 
give an entertainment in a theatre during 
the summer months in New York, but now 
a number of productions are made every 
May and June with the sole idea of caus- 
ing mild amusement during the heated 
term. They are for the most part of the 
musical comedy order, and with the roof- 
gardens at least afford a relief from the hot 
streets and a place to drop in for an hour 
after a late dinner at home or on the ter- 
race of a restaurant on the Avenue. 

Every year, too, the creative manager 
provides a novelty which, however bad, 
the hot and tired New Yorker thinks he 
must visit at least once. 

The roof-garden is a distinctly Ameri- 
can institution. At its best, it is a bad 
excuse for a good thing. If the city fa- 
thers who originally laid out this town had 


There are opportunities on the boat ride to Coney Island 
for soulful communion, 








given us boulevards instead of alleys, and 
parks instead of grass plots, we, too, might 
have known the café-concert as it exists 
in Paris, and the beer-garden as we find 
it in Berlin and Vienna. We might have 
spent our summer evenings in wicker 
chairs, with little tin-topped tables at our 
side; with low, soothing music, and per- 
haps even good artists to entertain us and 
to make us forget the trials of the day. 
The ca/é-chantant has no more right on 
a roof than a grand piano has on a front 
lawn, and yet I suppose if there was no 
place for the piano in-doors, there are 
some people who would be willing to play 
Wagner in the front yard. We go to café- 
concerts and beer-gardens abroad as we 
drink our coffee and smoke our cigar; just 
as we drive in the Bois for the color and 
the life there, and, above all, for the setting 
that nature gives the picture. In New 
York we go to roof-gardens because they 
are not quite so hot as the pavements be- 
low them. The narrow island has driven 
us to look for our summer pleasures at 
great heights, just as it has for our desk 
room. It is at best a forced, unrestful 
pleasure, after all, and our roof-gardens are 
popular just because there is nothing more 
simple at hand. They form part of a 
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great scheme of the people of New York 
to turn a winter city into a summer resort. 

At first sight our typical roof-garden is 
not without its interest. There are myri- 
ads of colored lights hanging in odd de- 
signs against the dark sky and the tiny 
theatre with its mirrored stage. There are 
music, and the clink of glasses, and the 
hurrying footsteps of the waiters, and the 
crowd moving about in its effort to find a 
resting place. It is for a moment not with- 
out a certain attraction. There are move- 
ment and color, even if the latter is only 
supplied by red globes and striped shirt 
waists; and one is temporarily convinced 
that it is a trifle better than the baked city 
below. But, after all, it is only the general 
effect that pleases—the audience, as well 
as the high voice of the lady on the stage, 
will hardly stand a severe analysis. The 
crowd is made up of the city’s element 
which has been left behind and who re- 
main in town for the living they are trying 
to make out of it; and who are fighting with 
time and temperature until the hour on the 
morrow when they return to their desks, or 
the “ring” at the race-track, or the swel- 
tering stage where they are rehearsing next 
season’s play. 

The predominating element is the sport- 
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ing crowd—the men that you may 
see any summer day lining the 
sidewalks of Broadway—and next 
in importance there is the summer 
girl, not the sea-side variety, but 
the New York City summer type. 
In winter she seems to be quite, 
extinct, but she comes back to us 
in June with the moths and the 
sporting extras. She dresses in 
that great equalizer of women, 
the shirt waist. She is usually 
trig, and often pretty and viva- 
cious, and she has forgotten the 
hot office or shop, and is living. 
She learns quickly, and can name 
her favorite p/ats and sink into the 
cushions of a rubber-tired hansom 
with the ease of the grand dame 
in her victoria. As an occasional 
exception and contrast on the roof 
is her more fortunate sister who 
lives somewhere the whole twelve 
months, and has gone to the roof- 
garden as she would go to China- 
town or “Little Hungary.”’ She 
takes a keen interest in all that is 
going on, even in the people on the 
stage, especially if they be women, 
and she is noticeable for the sim- 
plicity of her dress and the innu- 
merable questions she asks con- 
cerning the men and women about her. 
An amusing character in this strange 
mixture is the clerk type with coat as 
remarkable for its brevity as his waist- 
coatless shirt front is for its great ex- 
panse. From hat brim to the points of 
his russet shoes he is always a modest 
character of the spring fashion plates. 
He forever seems to be in evidence, and 
his pleasure to lead him in full view of 
the spectators. He smokes a brier-wood 
pipe, and with his hands deep in his 
pockets always seems to be scanning the 
horizon for something or somebody he 
never finds. And he always wears flam- 
boyant socks. 

Then there is also the soubrette, fresh 
from the seashore or a week with the old 
folks up the State. She, too, affects shirt 
waists, is partial to sailor hats with gold 
letters on a black ribbon, and always has 
a great deal of hair worn @ /a Pompadour 
or else very little with a great deal of curl 
to it. She is hardly at her best just now, 
and is often serious and complaining. For 
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“There is always Coney Island, the 
Ayn? greatest American show enterprise 
ever organized,” 


the roof-garden season is the season when 
the chorus is rehearsing and there are no 
pay days, and her busy brain can conjure 
up no more interesting items for her com- 
panion’s benefit than the fact that her 
“bit” in the new piece has been cut or that 
her tights and slippers for the production 
will alone cost her over forty dollars. 
Neither she nor her companions add very 
greatly to the mirth of the roof-garden. In 
fact, the spontaneous laughter of general 
contentment is as unknown in these places 
of amusement as it is in America generally. 
We never seem to get quite away from the 
click of the stock ticker, and the suddenly 
acquired wealth of the man next door 
seems forever present as an incentive to 
our restless spirit and as a closed valve to 
our contentment. Occasionally a roy- 
sterer laughs aloud, but the rest of the au- 
dience frown him down or he is ejected by 
an usher. Not that the audience cares 
very much for the interruption to the per- 
formance, but we have come to regard un- 
restrained laughter as not altogether re- 
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spectable; and what is so respectable as 
that element of society where respecta- 
bility is but a pretense ? 

The roof-garden is at its best when the 
theatres have closed their doors, and the 
hot crowd goes up to the roof for a breath 
of air and one rag-time song. Then there 
is the greatest movement, and color, and 
intermingling of strange men and women, 
and the music and the lights become but a 
meager part of this human kaleidoscope in 
the sky. 

There is one type of the roof-garden who 
is, perhaps, to be pitied more than all the 
rest—the artist or the student who knows 
his Paris, and who has wandered up on 
the roof with the hope that he may find 
some reminder of the café-chantant of the 
Boulevards. But the elements he seeks 
he will neither find in the audience nor on 
the stage. He will miss the well groomed 
men and the brilliantly dressed women at 
their sides, and the great arch of merry- 
makers walking, sometimes even running 
like children, about among the trees. _ It is 
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fairyland there, with the lights, and the 
music, and the fair women. Here, in 
their place, he will find a great, dull crowd 
of men and women in traveling clothes, 
looking for a breath of air. And if the au- 
dience cannot awake him from his dream 
of Paris, let him step into the elevator and 
drop half a dozen stories. At the land- 
ing he will find no broad avenue with 
its endless line of fiacres carrying off the 
little groups of laughing merrymakers, no 
gamins turning handsprings for a penny, 
no newsboys crying “Le Soir,” and no 
chasseur with his blue and gold uniform, 
calling the carriages. He will find no end- 
less avenues of trees stretching their 
branches in a bower of many miles over 
the gravel pathways, and he will notsce 
the thousand twinkling lights of the car- 
riages hurrying over the noiseless boule- 
vards. He will, instead, find only the 
baked pavements of New York, the per- 
pendicular gas signs of the crowded hot 
restaurants of Broadway, and the men and 
women who have been left behind. 
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By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


|* molding grave or vault of stone 


Bury me body, blood and bone, 


Since like the wind upon the hill 


My Soul is unimprisonable. 


And when I make the final change, 


My glad, undying soul shall. range 


Plains, mountains, oceans, ocean-shores— 


All God Almighty’s out-of-doors— 


And range it shouting over space, 


Or rest in some untrodden place. 




















A NATIONAL PLAYGROUND IN THE 
SOUTH 


By LEON VANDERVORT 


on the prevailing beast of burden, ple of excitement through the mountains. 
setting out to see the sights be- That such very great men should ride 
tween the Blue Ridge and Great Smoky over these hill-tops on mule back meant 


\ PARTY of Congressmen mounted Mountains, in North Carolina, sent a rip- 
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“The people and their cabins seem as much a part of the hills as do the rocks themselves. 
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something. To the very proper and 
dignified colored servant of one Solon 
it meant the disgrace of the American 
Nation, for, as he declared, the whole 
doing was shameful: “fur no difference 
what you say, suh, a white man an’ a 
mule ain’t accordin’. A white man an’ 
a mule’s like a white man blackin’ his own 
boots.” Toa certain class of North Car- 
olinians it meant a new move of the “ rev- 
enoos,”’ and sundry copper retorts at- 
tached to coils of tubing were hastily torn 
from improvised furnaces in deeply hid- 
den gullies and carried away to distant 
hiding places. Out along the bridle trails 
and narrow mountain roads men who rode 
their leisurely donkeys to distant lumber 
camps, hunters with long and ancient 
squirrel rifles, old grandmothers with sun- 
bonnets on their heads and packages of 
chewing tobacco in their hands, carried 
the rumor that in some way this strange 
visit of the Great Men had to do with the 
sale of land at high prices, and many a 
mountaineer went to bed to dream of 
wealth that knows no dearth of ammuni- 
tion, and no scarcity of tobacco. 

But out beyond the mountains the rip- 
ple rose and fell in the hearts of those who 
love nature and the wilderness, for they 
knew that this Congressional junket 
looked to the making of a national Appa- 
lachian Park to preserve the region as a 
place of rest and recreation. 

Those of this Congressional party who 
had never before been in the Southern 
mountains found a life and a country 
they had not known. Mountains they 
may have seen, but not mountains whose 
very summits were marked with cleared 
farms and settlers’ cabins. Mountain- 
eers they may have known, but not the 
mountaineer who speaks the broad rich 
dialect of North Carolina and _ regales 
himself on a liquid known as “ blockade.” 
No doubt there were some in the party 
whose imaginations elaborated the tales 
of sundry yellow-covered boyhood liter- 
ature and who half expected to see Moon- 
shine Dick appear at some narrow spot 
in the path, armed with repeating shot- 
gun and bristling bowie knives. But they 
were disappointed, for “Dick” has the 
meek eyes of a mountain ox and prefers 
to carry his copper “still” to safety on 
his back, or run it down the river in his 
canoe, to fighting. He has learned that 
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even “revenoos’”’ may not be killed with- 
out serious danger of undesirable conse- 
quences. 

To me when I invaded their domain 
some months after the Congressional jun- 
ket, the first impression of difference from 
our northern mountains came when the 
rank growth of deciduous trees appeared 
from the car windows; there are oak and 
beech, hickory and maple, poplar and 
chestnut and a dozen other kinds. Now 
the train crosses a deep ravine through 
whose bottom a trout stream flies along 
to join some great feeder of the Missis- 
sippi. The banks are green with laurel 
and rhododendron, while the out-cropping 
rocks are draped with maiden-hair and 
inlaid with moss pictures. This can not 
be the Catskills or the Adirondacks, and I 
know that a new region has burst upon me. 

Looking at the mountain sides, one sees 
great bare spots, clearings, on slopes where 
a stumble would surely send one to the 
very bottom. Watch and you see the cab- 
ins and little cabin-like barns set here and 
there in angles away up toward the sum- 
mits. This could not be in our northern 
mountains, for glaciers scoured the soil 
away from peak and slope, leaving only 
the barren rock. But here no glaciers 
came, and the soil remains where rock 
disintegration made it. As _ settlers in- 
creased, they spread their cabins where 
the better land led them, and sometimes 
it led them to the very peaks. 

It was a three-hours’ ride southwest- 
ward from Asheville that brought us to a 
station which was said to have a good 
hotel. It was dark when the train stopped, 
but a query as to the location of the hotel 
brought two young mountaineers who vol- 
unteered to show the way. This was pure 
kindness on their part. Their manner 
plainly said that tips would be resented. 

The hotel was “the second house down 
the road.” There was no need to ask 
“what road,” for there is only one and that 
is the railroad. Railroad and main street 
are one. When men or women go to the 
station or to the store or for a promenade 
it is on this single “road.” When they go 
to ride they go through their backyards, 
for yards front the railroad, to a narrow 
mountain trail which skirts the roaring 
Little Tennessee, and which disappears 
from view when that river “goes on the 
rampage.” 
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The landlady sat by a fireplace big 
enough to hold a pair of barbecued oxen, 
humming a mountain tune to a boy half 
as big as herself. 

Then came a mountain supper of corn 
bread and pork, of fish caught in a trap, 
and honey from a bee-tree, honey whose 
comb had been smashed and jammed in 
the cutting and robbing of the tree. An 
acquaintance with the family was cement- 
ed hard and fast when the chief male factor 
had brought in for exhibition his pride, 
a new game-cock of wonderful beauty. 
Here “chicken”’ fighting is the prevailing 
“sport.”’ A fight had been held here a 
few nights before our arrival. The moun- 
tain cabins and distant lumber camps had 
poured forth their “sports”? who met in a 
vacant lumber shanty near the railroad 
and cheered, exchanged bottles, and wa- 
gered various articles of mountain legal 
tender while sixteen fighting birds gave up 
their lives. 

This vice, like the other vice of the 
mountaineer, goes back to a far-off day, 
and he who traces it to its source will un- 
derstand the mountains and the mountain 
people. First of all, he will realize that 
the men and women of this region, unlike 
those of the Adirondacks, are a commu- 
nity so old that its various branches inter- 
weave until the whole is firmly united. 
The limbs of all these family trees inter- 
lock, and all men are cousins. When one 
follows the trees to their remote roots he 
understands something of the crimes of 
this region. For the root of the family 
tree is invariably in Virginia or the fertile 
sections of Eastern North Carolina. Here 
in the mountains are many of the names 
that stand for all that men consider hon- 
orable and distinguished in those old 
lands. 

The original mountain settlers left the 
farms of the East and pushed into the 
mountains; some because of their longing 
for the wilds where the rifle would furnish 
a living and where line fences came not; 
others, not so independent, were crowded 
to the mountains by the fate which ever 
makes some men unfit to contend with 
their fellows in the struggle for good farms 
and good homes, and crowds them into 
the waste places of the earth. 

From the plantations they took with 
them the plantation virtues and _ vices. 
They were studiously hospitable and so 
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they are to-day. No mountaineer’s cabin 
is ever so full that it will not hold one more. 
They were heavy drinkers of heavy liquors, 
and this fact has brought the principal 
grief to the mountains. Whiskey and 
brandy were hard to buy in the early day, 
so the settler learned to make them. When 
revenue laws stepped in to say him nay 
he considered revenue laws a bar to the 
exercise of his inalienable rights, and his 
conscience is perfectly at rest when with 
the coming of dawn he banks the fire in his 
little furnace in the ravine and steals home 
for a day’s sleep. Cock-fighting, horse- 
racing, and fox-hunting were the sports 
of his ancestors. The latter two were out 
of the question in the mountains, but the 
first was planted in the new soil and 
there it flourishes to-day. 

One who has tramped the northern 
mountains of our East sees a striking 
difference in the types of mountain life 
when he begins to prowl among these 
North Carolina wilds. In the North the 
cabins and the men are things set down in 
the broken country from somewhere be- 
yond. But not so here. The little cab- 
ins with their big stone chimneys seem as 
much a part of the hills on which they 
stand as do the rocks themselves. So, too, 
the old man whom you meet in the “ pass”’ 
or on the “ridge.” His features, his coat, 
his slouching felt hat seem to conform to 
the rocks about him. He is a part of his 
surroundings as much as is the bird whose 
color, matching its environment, gives pro- 
tection from sharp-sighted enemies. 

Sometimes our human out-crop from 
the rocks is a philosopher. We overtake 
one such as we clamber up a winding path 
that zigzags back and forth to reach the 
remoter sides of the ridge. He bends be- 
neath a sack holding nearly a bushel of 
meal. He greets us, sets down his bur- 
den, and begins: 

“T’m seventy-eight years old, and I’ve 
been to mill to-day. I walked two mile 
this morning and carried corn. Now [’m 
walking back with the meal. Do you 
know of any man of my age in the city who 
could do that? May-be we live rough up 
here, but we live long. If we can’t live but 
once we’d better live long.” 

Here is a community whose taxes are 
practically at zero, which pays no rent, can 
raise all, or nearly all, its food on the little 
clearings, and needs no expensive clothing. 
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“* He caises nearly all his food on the little clearings, and 


is the one truly independent American. 
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The hold of the law upon its members is 
slight, for the courts are not important 
institutions. Here, then, man may live 
in practical independence. He does not 
worry over employment, for he lives just 
as well without it. He is the one truly 
independent American. 

One day I rode down the bank of the 
roaring Little Tennessee, turned to the 
right where a tumble-down mountain mill 
grinds corn by the power from a single 
spring, and entered the wilds. The bridle 
path wound upward, in and out, back and 
forth to the top of a wooded peak whence 
the view led far off eastward to the Blue 
Ridge and westward, through a notch in 
the Smokies, clear to Tennessee. Then 
the path turned downward, crossed a 
swollen creek, where the mule well-nigh 
came to grief, and brought up at last at 
the home of Jack Coburn, in a little valley 
with a roaring trout stream gleaming 
through its heart and fir-capped moun- 
tains on every side. Mark Twain tells of 
an Eskimo Croesus whose wealth lay in 
twenty-seven fishhooks. He draws the 
moral that some of us worn-out city strug- 
glers would do well to buy twenty-cents’ 
worth of fishhooks, go to Greenland, and 
be magnates. It was this principle that 
led bright, combative, red-headed Jack 
Coburn of Ireland and Michigan to allow 
a party of prospecting lumberman to go 
home some dozen years ago without him. 
His few dollars of earnings bought much 
land here. A little more furnished such 
material as the place did not for building 
a frame house. Soon Jack Coburn was 
king of this mountain region. The moon- 
shiner confides in him, and the revenue 
officer accepts his hospitality. Quarreling 
mountaineers come to him as to a judge, 
and lumber barons and mining speculators 
give much for his opinion and his influ- 
ence. He can stand in his backyard and 
catch two-pound trout, and from his front 
porch can look upon such scenery as 
Thomas Jefferson, in Monticello, never 
dreamed of. I can not help contrasting 
the lot of Jack Coburn, independent, ro- 
bust, clear-eyed, and fearless, with that of 
some men who might smile at him, though 
their dependence is slavish, their chests 
hollow, and their eyes blurred by grinding 
over books, while in their souls is abject 
fear, fear of losing caste or influence or a 
job. 
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It was on this ride to Jack Coburn’s that 
I fell in with a bit of mountain sport, a 
shooting-match. A dozen men were gath- 
ered at the one store, which marked thirty 
miles of road, with rifles. Winchesters 
were coming into use, but by far the most 
popular gun, judging from the number in 
use, was the old-fashioned squirrel rifle of 
our great-grandfathers. Its barrel is in- 
variably more than forty inches long; the 
front sight is of silver; the bore is small 
and the trigger always double. In this 
match the old guns had decidedly the bet- 
ter of the repeaters. The targets were 
shot-gun wads at a distance of seventy-five 
yards. Owners of the old style rifles were 
not content about hitting the wad, but 
would hit the pin in its center. Anything 
short of this was a bad shot. 

The sight of this work of the old squirrel 
guns explains some things in history. It 
was with such guns as these, minus the 
percussion locks, that mountaineers and 
hunters from these same mountains and 
the adjoining plains to westward flew to 
the defense of New Orleans in 1814. 
When one watches this pin-driving he 
does not wonder that one of the best arm- 
ies in Christendom melted away before 
Jackson’s volunteers. 

These old rifles are good guns for the 
region. Fine work rather than great kill- 
ing power is in demand, for squirrels, 
grouse, and turkeys are the chief game. 
Deer are so scarce that one may almost 
say they are extinct. The settler tells you 
that they migrated all at once some few 
years ago. He declares that one morning 
people turned out upon the mountains to 
find hundreds of deer tracks all leading 
North. The deer had gone in a night. 
Of course this is a tale, but without doubt 
the deer did leave the country little by lit- 
tle. The reason lies in the fact that the 
forests have been burned over again and 
again to kill the undergrowth so that grass 
will grow and furnish pasture for the 
mountain cattle. In this way the woods 
have been thinned and cleared until they 
seem not so much like great forests as like 
sodded groves. 

Here is a work that may now be done 
by the government. The burning should 
be stopped, trees protected, new ones 
planted, and in time the forests of these 
Southern mountains will assume their nat- 
ural wildness. Some little unburned wood- 























A National Playground in the South 


land there is yet, and about this as a nu- 
cleus a great preserve may be raised up. 
Then the deer will come back again. 
Such work has been done on Mr. 
George Vanderbilt’s Biltmore estate. 
There 110,000 acres of this same burned- 
over land have been secured. Trees have 
been planted, rangers have heen set to 
scouring the uttermost parts and con- 
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servative lumbering removes the mature 
trees. All] this is calculated to restore the 
forest. The same work can be extended 
should the government assume the task, 
until here, in the heart of North Carolina’s 
mountains, will be a game-filled forest re- 
serve showing the mountains as they were 
in the days when our great great grand- 
sires ventured hither to hunt 


A Morning Call. 











GROVER CLEVELAND GOES AFISHING 


By C. W. SANDERS 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY L, VAN OEVEN 


O Grover Cleveland fishing is a 
science. Itis nota pastime. He 
takes it seriously. He would not 

be more earnest addressing a public meet- 
ing whence his words would be flashed 
over the country to be read by millions, 
than when he sits in a small boat and, 
with infinite patience, waits for a bite. 
Cleveland has been going to an island 


That word sturdy probably describes him 
better than any other. In his old clothes 
he may lack polish, but certainly he does 
not lack strength. 

It’s rather an oddly composed party. 
Charles Foster, ex-governor of Ohio, and 
all his life a Republican, is always there, 
and so is John Uri Lloyd, the writer. 
“Fighting Bob” Evans is an especial 





Mr. Cleveland Wastes no ‘lime, but Gets Soon to Fishing. 


at the head of Lake Erie for the last 
six years. It is an ideal fishing place. To 
a man used to the sights and sounds of a 
city the stillness at night is almost appalling. 

The thing that impresses one most 
about the ex-President, when he gets so 
close to nature as he does here, is his sim- 
pleness. He wears an old brown suit, with 
a soft hat pulled down over his face. You 
do not feel that this heavyset, rather pon- 
derous person is the man who has become 
familiar to you through his lithographs 
spread broadcast in political campaigns. 
He is a big man, but he is not as big a 
man as youexpected. And he is sturdier. 


favorite of Cleveland’s, but this year he 
was in Asiatic waters. 

Cleveland is very methodical in his 
habits-on these trips. One day never dif- 
fers from another except in the number of 
fish caught. Cleveland is at the club 
house promptly at eight o’clock every 
morning. Breakfast is a serious business. 
The bass caught the day before make one 
of the chief dishes. Probably next to 
catching fish Cleveland enjoys eating 
them. He never hurries. Even the an- 
ticipation of the day’s sport does not 
hasten breakfast. Dinner takes anywhere 
from an hour and a half to two hours. 
































Rear-Admiral Lamberton and Leroy Brooks of Mr. Cleveland's Party. 


Cleveland dominates these fishing par- 
ties just as he used to dominate political 
conventions. All the other members wait 
for him and onhim. If anybody else were 
late in arriving at the dock, he would stand 
a good chance of being left behind, but the 
tug never moves till Cleveland is aboard. 

As the little craft moves off from the 
dock across the sunny waters, Grover 
Cleveland comes as close to being a satis- 
fied man as human can. He carefully be- 





gins to get his lines, and his pole, and 
his reel ready. The best fishing is in 
Canadian waters, and it costs the ex- 
President $25 for the privilege. Usually, 
he and Leroy Brooks, with a man to row, 
occupy the same boat. Cleveland’s fa- 
vorite seat isin the stern. He usesa short, 
light rod. He casts off carefully, bends 
forward while the line runs out, and then 
settles back, pulls his hat down over his 
face and smokes and waits silently. 





Ex-Governor Foster (of Ohio) is Always on Hand. 
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Two Others of the Cleveland Party. 


If the weather is fine-—and up there 
when it is fine, it is very fine indeed—this 
idleness comes as near to perfect pleasure 
as anything can. Here and there an 
island dots the blue expanse; the water 
breaks in long, lazy swells; the tugs sleep 
at anchor; overhead is the hot, early sum- 
mer sun. 

If anybody thinks Grover Cleveland 
is growing old, he wants to spend a day 
fishing with the ex-President. Cleveland 
seems to be indefatigable. Most often he 
sits motionless and silent. If the fish bite, 
he is happy; if they do not, he is hopeful. 
When the fish do not bite where he is, he 


clambers aboard the tug from the small 
boat, and seeks better grounds. 

It is usually about dusk before the party 
returns from the fishing. If it has been 
a good day, Cleveland stops on the dock a 
moment to talk. If the sport has been poor, 
he hastens on to the clubhouse. Nobody 
would think of making fun of him for his 
failure—at least no one at this island—but 





he evidently thinks taciturnity a safeguard. 

After the protracted dinner that even an 
ex-President is ready for at the end of the 
day, the party goes over to their cottage. 
In an hour lights are out; and so the quiet 
days slip by. 


























FIELD DOGS IN ACTION 


By HOWARD B. RATHBONE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


the wretched son of man, sitting 

out the best hours of his best days 
in an office chair, than to wander over the 
fields of the good God in search of grouse, 
or woodcock, or quail. Not that I want 
to kill a bright-eyed little feathered crea- 
ture; not that I, or any other sportsman, 
cares to see a living creaturedie. But that 
famous old emotion of pursuit lies deep in 
my sunken chest, and all but the death is 
balm to a tired soul. And the wandering 
onward in the sunlight and shadow, the 
walking and working with the dear old 
dogs, the sudden check, moment of ‘sus- 
pense, and final test of eye and nerve, 
make up some of the few moments that 
give you some reason for living, furnish 
hours of worship of the Power that made 
the trees, the hills and the sky, and make 
you die some day not unprepared nor yet 
afraid, since you have had such wonderful 
samples of the goodness of the universe. 
That is why you will never find a true 
sportsman but cares not a whit for the 
size of his bag so that he have a long day 
with his long-eared dogs, wherein he may 
walk with them and talk with them and 
learn to love his God with them. Many 
a time have I seen the hills clap their 
hands and heard the big sea make a 
noise with David, and if ever there was 
a man who had the real sportsman in 
him, it was that same old Eastern king. 
It is the outdoors—the air, the sky and 
the dogs—always the dogs. 

So it came one day when a few checks 
could be signed without overdrawing the 
bank account and all the letters were 
signed, I moved up-town to get ready. It 
chanced purely by accident that I stopped 
in at one of those hostelries open to a few 
choice souls who. receive less than three 
black pills, and sat me down with Dick 
Palmerston to partake of the small bever- 
age of the people known as a cocktail— 
a sort of well-oiled key which locked the 
office and opened the door of the fields. 
And it chanced, too, that Dick, who will 


Tite is nothing more soothing to 


- Camera. 


talk on either side of any question, got on 
the rampage as to the evils of killing 
creatures which we cannot in turn create. 
And it was then that he asked why, if I 
thought all this, I didn’t shoot the birds, 
and more especially the dogs, with a 
And so on until, the office door 
not being quite locked, I tried another key 
of the same make and said, by the Great 
Horn Spoon, I would try it for once and 
see! 

The die being cast, my word being given, 
there was nothing for it but to get out an 
honored five by seven camera and pack it 
up with the guns, the long boots, and that 
old brier pipe which is the only friend 
I ever had that never abused a confidence. 

Next morning, all being ready from the 
bag side of the outfit, the leashes were 
fastened to the collars of those friends 
which are usually called beasts, but 
which, as in the famous old painting, 
sometimes become the beauties—indeed 
are always so to me, and so as the day be- 
gan to get well started, “ Nibs,” “Tobie,” 
“Gip,” the bags, camera, guns, and my 
modest self gathered into a phalanx on the 
ferry, and later climbed aboard the train 
for an experiment with a new weapon and 
some few hours that make it worth while 
to delay “shuffling off this mortal coil.” 


Il. 


First of all, this being a veracious ac- 
count—as witness the accompanying pho- 
tographs—it behooves me to be frank and 
truthful, and therefore to confess that the 
thing was not so simple nor yet so easy as 
shooting a 12-bore. Nor yet is it quite 
fair, since it would be wholly untrue, to 
maintain that I got these pictures the first 
day. There were pictures, no doubt; but 
while in some there was perhaps as much 
as two inches of a tail sticking into the 
print like a thumb thrust in front of the 
camera, and while in others there was a 
small point in the landscape half a mile 
away which, by careful study, one might 
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suppose to be a dog, there appeared in 
most not a sign of dog or bird, but only a 
rather hazy suggestion of the stubble and 
autumn grass of that portion of the earth’s 
surface known as the State of New York. 

Palmerston had come along, of course; 
and, of course, after a few trials, Palmer- 
ston said that it was a fool thing to at- 
tempt. If you were going photograph- 
ing, you’d better go photographing. If 
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Field Dogs in Action 


gun down and the camera around, and in 
the scramble Mr. Woodcock got up and 
sailed away. Dick had been watching 
me, and so never raised his gun at the 
bird. And while I was getting ready to 
move on again I could hear him stamping 
ahead, growling something about the in- 
anity of having your fingers all thumbs 
and the idiocy of slowness. Yet is no 
sportsman of the right sort disheartened 


. La : 


age, 





‘* The dogs came to a point when I was off by myself.” 


you were going for game, you’d better 
shoot and be done with it. That would 
make anyone mad, naturally, and it stirred 
me up to such a pitch that I said I’d be 
horn-swoggled if I didn’t get pictures be- 
fore the week was out. 

Yet that first day was of such as try 
men’s souls. Dick had “ Gip,” and I ac- 
companied Messrs. “ Nibs” and “ Tobie,” 
carrying the gun and with the camera 
slung over my shoulder. So we moved 
into the alders. We had run along peace- 
fully for a time, having no trouble except 
that caused by the persistency of the cam- 
era in hanging onto the branches instead 
of onto me, when Dick began to hiss and 
splutter and call softly. Over to him I 
hurried and found “Gip” down on a 
point. There was a scramble to get the 


by his first miss, and I suppose, in anal- 
ogy, this might be classed as a miss. 

We moved on, and as “ Nibs”’ crawled 
tenderly and gingerly over the stumps he 
caught up and passed Palmerston and 
then fell suddenly onto a bird and stopped 
as if he had seen the Gorgon’s Head. 
There was a terrible scramble with an ac- 
companiment of audible resolutions from 
Dick that this time the camera could go 
to pot; he was going to get the bird. 
Madam Woodcock arose from her couch 
in the covert, and I fired with the camera. 
Palmerston missed with the gun, and a 
cheer arose from me that I had beaten 
him. I shall never forget his expression 
when, hours later, after a struggle amidst 
all sorts of terrible smelling chemicals, in 
a room lighted by a lamp with a golf coat 
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wrapped around it, I showed him the pic- 
ture—that picture—of a fine, large alder- 
bush slightly out of focus. 

Again the dogs came to point when I 
was off by myself, and as [started to get 
ready again with the camera, I noticed, as 
one will, by his attitude, that the dog was 
right over his bird. Instantly the wood- 
cock lifted, and before one could tell why, 
I had dropped the camera and dropped 
the bird, too, with the more familiar 
weapon. The pleasure of the shot was 
not unmixed with pain at the mistake in 


As she disdainfully pointed at a partridge in the underbrush.” 


the choice of firearms; but after all, here 
was a lesson. The whole thing required 
quickness, practice, and more skill in 
thinking and using both gun and camera 
than had been given me as a birth-day 
gift by my parents. And we sat down to 
our lunch in the open with two things 
done—this new bit of knowledge ac- 
quired, and a very good negative of Pal- 
merston eating a chicken wing with his 
fingers, while the three dogs cocked their 
ears at him as they sat on their haunches 
and waited for the bone. 





‘Even Barye’s lions have not as much eagerness and earnestness as these real animals,” 
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There was-no doubt about it. I must 
have somebody to help, and as Palmer- 
ston disdained the idea of giving me any 
assistance, I purloined a country youth 
from a nearby farm-house for the sum of 
fifty cents, to carry the camera through 
the afternoon. After innumerable in- 
structions to him to keep close to me 
wherever I went, we started again. The 
first time the dog pointed he came forward 
so quickly that he not only scared the dog 
who flushed the bird, but he stumbled over 
a stump and hurled himself and the cam- 
era with some force upon the bosom of 
Mother Earth. That drew forth a long 
lecture from Dick, wherein Richard, in 
his characteristically vigorous method of 
expression, urged the youth “ For the love 
of Mike to look where in blazes he was 
going.”’ All this seemed to accomplish 
an infinitesimal amount of improvement, 
and finally after more trials Peter and I 
exchanged weapons and I carried the cam- 
era. It had developed by this that we 
must fight with a photographing gun in 
the open, and so we kept to stubble and to 
meadow. And thus, toward sundown, I 
did catch the pointer once or twice work- 
ing together, the gun being of no use 
meantime except to employ Peter at fifty 
cents the day. 

Then came the struggle with the nega- 
tives of the day. Negative is a good name 
for such results. For, with the exception 
of a couple of views of the dogs a long 
distance off, the result was mi/, except for 
some good samples of how thick alders 
can grow together and how difficult it is to 
get everything within fifty feet into focus 
with a branch that scrapes the lens as you 
press the button. 

This was the situation up to date and in 
preparation for the morrow. Given the 
desire and the determination to photo- 
graph dogs at point in the field—then, 
first, leave the gun at home; second, only 
travel absolutely in the open; third, keep 
the camera ready every instant, pointed on 
the dogs and with your finger on the bulb; 
fourth, follow the dogs as closely as you 
can; fifth, carry a light alder-pole cut to 
a length of ten feet, and before you press 
the button lay it softly on the ground so 
that one end is up to the dog and the other 
is close to the camera—there is no other 
way of getting an accurate distance—and 
sixth, do not crouch down with the cam- 


era, since if you do, you will have a fine 
portrait of an enormous blade of grass 
with the faint outlines of a dog behind it 

I wrote all this out, and without deign- 
ing to confer with the scoffer, disappeared 
up the stairs and placing the paper tender- 
ly under my pillow went to sleep with the 
camera-determination firmer set than ever 
in my noddle. 


III. 


Then came the last day of the con- 
ference with Nature, when the world 
turned our way. We started loaded with 
the six rules of procedure and we worked 
hard, all five of us. Palmerston had really 
become serious at last, and the sun had 
joined our forces by coming out with all 
his forces and with no clouds to dim his 
smiling high-lights. It began almost im- 
mediately. I was sincere away down to 
my narrow, and was running along per- 
haps twenty feet behind “Nibs,” watch- 
ing his crooked tail as it fanned along 
in the wild carrots, when suddenly he 
stopped. I stretched out the ten-foot 
stick—and he began to crawl stealthily 
along. I followed almost on my knees, 
reaching out with the stick. Palmerston 
snickered at the sight. But in a moment 
the good dog set in a straight point and I 
knew he had the bird dead sure. It was 
only a step to get broadside to him exactly 
ten feet away, and with the sun behind 
me, and then—the thing was done for the 
first time. 

Even Dick clapped his hands and 
thought “Nibs” grinned with joy, but 
to my mind the good dog seemed sur- 
prised that no one paid the slightest at- 
tention to the quail. 

It was but a moment when “ Tobie” got 
down on his haunches so quickly that I 
had to run to-him, and then, every nerve 
in his body set, his neck stretched far out, 
his wonderful nose worked silently and the 
wrinkles of his flesh showed how tense was 
the dear old fellow’s strain. Again the 
ten-foot pole came into play, and I had 
what to my mind shows that only Barye 
knew the positions of an animal following 
his beautiful instincts. As Dick said when 
he saw the print, later, you may say what 
you like of the painters of dogs at point— 
there never was a man who dared to pic- 
ture a dog like that. We did get a number 
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** And it is well to make a little of the young dog 
when first he begins to retrieve.” 
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‘“ We sat down to our luncheon in the open, with the dogs awaiting their bone.” 


of so-called typical points, one especially 
of “ Nibs,”’ standing with his graceful foot 
lifted in the proper way, and another of 
him only eight feet away as he stood in the 
sumacs. But I had never begun to realize 
myself, though my “pointing” days had 
not been few, what the wonderful tension 
on a good dog’s muscles at point could 
really show. 

The work then became fascinating, for 
the emotion of pursuit was just as strong 
and the game we were shooting for was 
new. It would not be fair to say that 


camera-shooting surpassed the old sport, 
for it could not last year in and year out; 
but for that day it was great sport, and the 
six rules of procedure carefully followed 
produced good results. 

We had started across a meadow to- 
ward a bit of rise, and I was following 
“Tobie” for a moment as he trotted 
slowly ahead, when he wheeled to a point 
from a side scent so quickly that he nearly 
upset me. Down went the stick, how- 
ever, and I got the old dog with his stern 
stuck up in the air and the eyes of him al- 





‘* His stern stuck up in the air, and the eyes of him starting from his head.” 
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most starting from his head. We even 
saw the quail run, and were watching the 
little brown youngster stealing away when 
master “ Nibs” came sneaking along on 
the other side, belly so low to the ground 
that his shoulders stuck up like an ab- 
normal hackle. And when Dick saw this 
last I asked him if he could show me that 
anywhere except in a Barye bronze, and 
if even Barye’s tigers and lions had _ half 
as much of the eagerness and earnestness 
of this real animal. 

Of course things did not go right all day. 
There was a lot of trouble in getting the 
sun behind me; for, after all, the quail 
were not in the game and they stood where 
they choose, and the dogs pointed when 
they came upon them. Nor did all the 
quail have the courtesy or the interest in 
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the sport to lie still until I could get on the 
other side. Yet enormous mountains of 
difficulty melted like the April snows when 
I had set the focus of the camera at ten 
feet and had overcome the somewhat em- 
barrassing difficulties in using the ten-foot 
pole. This eliminated the necessity for 
thinking of focus and for examining the 
dog through the camera-obscura, and gave 
me what little wits 1 could muster at such 
exciting moments to devote to pressing the 
bulb and watching the sun. Even then 
amusing episodes thrust themselves upon 
us, as when ‘“‘ Nibs”’ almost sat down on a 
point once and looked so queer that I made 
a circuit to get abreast of him. In so do- 
ing there was a click of the camera, and as 
the snap opened and shut the wise beast, 
without moving a hair on his body, turned 





A Most Pleasant and Sensible Way to Reach the Shooting-Ground. 
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his great eyeballs to look at-me, still keep- 
ing his nose at work on the bird. 

Gradually the sun began to drop and we 
found that afternoon did not furnish the 
light one wants. The sun got tired before 
we did. However, we had a shot at “‘Gip” 
—“Vernon Gip,” the grand-daughter of 
“King of Kent’-—as she disdainfully 
pointed at a partridge in the underbrush. 
Her ladyship seemed to feel that this gun- 
ning with a picture-taking machine was be- 
neath her, and she held her head high and 
stood still, more because it was her nature 
to than because I wanted the picture. 
Once we did get her, though, when she 
was so dead sure of her quarry that she 
forgot the camera, and pointed so earnestly 
that we could locate the bird by following 
the lines of her graceful body. 

Naturally, we tried two or three dogs 
pointing at the same time, and got them, 
too. But they are seldom close enough 
together to admit of a picture being taken 
within anything like ten feet, and hence 
the result is a good deal of landscape and 
mightily little of dog. Still we had done 
enough for one trip, and the return to the 
red lamp was made in a very different 
spirit that night. Even the phlegmatic 
Palmerston exploded with expressive epi- 
thets as the dogs grew on the negatives, 
and he emitted now and then such refined 
signs of approval as “Gee,” “Holy 
Smoke,” and phrases bearing the noun 


“Crackerjack” in them. The glass neg- 
ative is probably the best. The camera 
does not matter so long as the lens is good 
and the action reasonably instantaneous. 
The chief difficulty is in getting the sun 
behind you and in keeping the dog’s head 
out of shadows. And the chief require- 
ment is patient and careful watching of 
all details. 


a. 


So our day was done and the camera- 
shooting over. I refrain here from any 
complaint at my lot, because other people 
have their troubles and do not want to hear 
mine; but it did seem a short week, and 
it did seem a pity that somebody could not 
do my work and give me the cash for the 
forty odd years I have left upon this earthly 
sphere, so that I might improve my mind, 
commune with Nature and with dogs, and 
live out a reasonable life such as man was 
built to live, dying decently at an ad- 
vanced age and thankful that I had lived. 
Palmerston says such language shows up a 
quitter. Perhapsit does. But if so, lam 
a quitter. Weall live wrong. Somebody 
should present us with a large round in- 
come at an early age, and then after we had 
lived the best years of our life, we could 
work during the decrepit ones when our 
gout, or rheumatism, or. stomach, or eyes 
forbade any more wanderings afield. 





























LOST FISH 


By A. E. McFARLANE 


DRAWINGS BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


BLY nervously blinked his littie 

whitey-winkered eyes, and re- 
moved and polished his glasses. Then he 
hesitatingly clutched the stern of the ca- 
noe. Miss June Dayton, that most beau- 
teous but breezy child of nature, stepped 
in and gaily dropped to her knees on the 
cushion in the bow. 

He followed her in silence. And, for a 
man, especially a Cornard lecturer in 
philosophy, who intended to make a pro- 
posal within the hour—albeit the damsel 
had no first suspicion of that—it: may 
seem a trifle astonishing that at that mo- 
ment he was distinctly “put out.” But 
why—when it filled him with the qualm- 
iest aversion to troll from any canoe, 
and from her tricksy Peterboro, the 
Diana, in particular—why could she not 
have let him take one of the hotel row- 
boats for that last evening? It was such 
conduct as this which had too frequently 
made him doubt the wisdom of ever hav- 
ing let his affections settle upon her at all, 
and which, indeed, had made him keep 
his love wholly under a cloak as yet. 

And when they reached the weed beds 
of Cedar Island Channel, she deliberately 
laid down her paddle and turned around. 
It congealed his marrow. But she took 
his protest as a joke. “Oh, they weren’t 
going to have the fun of a tip-out yet. 
And if they did, she was good enough 
swimmer to take care of both of them!” 

Then, still smiling serenely, she took up 
her trolling-line, and caressingly twirled 
the small, corrugated, silver-gilt spoon. 
“This is the kind of ‘wash-board’ for the 
new woman,” she said; which remark 
was even more offensive than the last. For 
not only was it a jeer, symbolically 
speaking, at all Webbly felt to be most 
sacredly domestic, but it savored insult- 
ingly, besides, of covert warning and 
defiance. 

And already she was blighting her pros- 
pects with a third speech. “I know you 
must think I’m an awful kid not to be 


1) R. CHARLES AUGUSTUS WEB- 


using a rod. Father says that as a sport 
I’m a Chicago shandygaff—half hard 
drink and half soft, you know—and I 
guess I just am.” 

Yes, that refined observation was indu- 
bitably her father’s. Webbly had learned 
that summer just what amount of cul- 
ture may be requisite for a railroad presi- 
dency. And out of the reach of such pa- 
rental influence—once she had been made 
a just settlement—he would make it his 
future business to take and keep her. She 
would find the atmosphere he moved in 
somewhat different, he could promise 
that—if it were not folly on his part to 
hope, now, that she could ever grow into 
a dignity fitted for professorial circles. 

Yet with her fair countenance quite ob- 
livious of all offense, she now beamed up 
at him, and now gave the paid-out line little 
encouraging jerks as if she were playing 
horse with it. “Tl hold it for just at 
present,”’ she explained; “but if we get 
a strike, you’ve got to take it and have all 
the fun. Think of your being up here for 
two weeks, and never even seeing a real 
‘lunge caught! And there’s nothing I’d 
love more than to see you get a big one!” 
Her whole large young loveliness, bathed 
in the glow of the setting sun, seemed to 
radiate the tender witchery of her feeling. 

And in spite of himself the little man of 
philosophy kindled anew. He could not 
be blind, he felt, to the meaning of that 
look. Nay, had there not been times 
when, after he had spoken to them of the 
principles of Neo-Platonism or the Kudtur- 
kam}, he had felt her looking up to him 
from a depth of awe and respect that was 
almost reverence? For all her father’s 
coarse-grained fleers and flippancies, must 
he not confess that she at least had begun 
to understand what his rank and position 
represented? And with their marriage 
built on such a foundation, would he not 
find it easy to seem to overlook all her 
small detractions of speech and manner? 
Would she not hourly mold and form 
herself —— 
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“Fe-ee!’”? Her creamy brown wrists 
suddenly jerked and stiffened, the line ran 
sawing along the gunwale of the canoe, 
and almost knocked Webbly’s paddle from 
hishands. Twenty-five yards behind him 
there wasa “whooff,” and then a crack as 
sharp as a pistol shot; and it made him 
jump as if it had been one. 

“ Got him!” she cried, “and, oh, aunty, 
isn’t he a whopper, too!” For another 
ten seconds she watched the line, with 
gleaming eyes and rigidly parted lips. 
Then she ducked forward and thrust it in- 
to Webbly’s grasp. 

“Now,” she bubbled _ ecstatically, 
“vou’re going to have the time of your 
life!” 

“Yes—yes, indeed.” He grinned like 
a cat, and was pale already. “Yes, 
indee He got a jerk which all but 
heaved him overboard. : 

“Oh, say!” she shrieked, “ how did 
that feel? It’s mighty lucky for you I'd 
put my paddle in!” 

Webbly gasped as if the waters had ac- 
tually closed over him. Miss June swept 
the Diana around with a swashing roll, 
and the fish made furiously up the Chan- 
nel. 

And after that first rush it seemed to the 
little Doctor that the very piscine Satan 
must be at the end of that leaping line. 
The diabolical strength of the beast com- 
pletely staggered him. No sooner had 
he, with burned and tingling fingers, got 
it steered away from the Sunken Meadow 
shore than it bored bewilderingly for bot- 
tom. Then it broke Lakewards; and 
before he could get his new bearings, it 
had turned a third time, and had dragged 
him around toward the Upper Channel 
again. He did not dare to free a hand to 
mop off the perspiration he could feel 
trickling from his nose and sopping hotly 
into his collar. He gasped and panted. 
The fish had caught him. And it jerked, 
pulley-hauled, tortured—did what it 
chose with him, and did it always like the 
most malignant of demons. 

If any psychologist has as yet made a 
scientific study of “buck-fever,” he can, 
with much added profit, make another on 
the kind of paralyzing fright which a big 
game fish is sometimes able horridly to 
impart to its would-be taker. Nor need 
he go among tuna and tarpon to get his 
phenomena. After a quarter of an hour’s 
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battle with a twenty- 
pound ‘lunge, an old 
“small-fish”’ sportsman 
has been known to cut 
his line and pull for 
shore. And the effect 
upon many women of 
such an experience has 
always been one of the 
big jokes among their 
masculine kin. 

Webbly was in philos- 
ophy, not psychology. 
Nor could he have an- 
alyzed and identified his 
emotions, even had he 
had any desire to lock 
that - nightmare in the 
scrap-book of his mem- 
ory. But it seemed to 
him as if he were in a 
kind of twilit Gehenna, and he had got a 
noose about the leg of some frenzied 
wildcat or panther which sooner or later 
must inevitably turn and rend him. His 
spirit cried out again and again that if 
only 7# would let go, he would also, glad- 
ly, gladly! His heart alternately stopped 
and pounded on again at double speed, 
like an engine with the “governor”? off. 
His unkeyed nerves had thrown a St. 
Vitus dance into the muscles of his hands 
and wrists. And though he tried desper- 
ately to keep his teeth set, his draggled 
moustache drew away from them spas- 
modically at every jerk. 

The ‘lunge jumped a second time. 

“Oh, isn’t he a size!” she shrieked 
again. But once more the canoe had all 
but turned turtle. Webbly’s heart now 
sickeningly corked his throat. His panic 
became ever more and more absolute. 
One outside thought alone remained to 
him, the fervent hope that he did not look 
the unmanned, shuddering pallor he felt 
upon himself. 

But Miss Dayton had eyes only for the 
line. And every signal it sent up to her 
she was intent on answering instantly with 
the paddle. She veered off to port or 
starboard, now backed a length, now shot 
the Diana a dozen yards forward. And 
she did it with the same thrill and exhila- 
ration as if she were invertedly flying some 
huge and gloriously rebellious kite! 

For a moment between rushes the ten- 
sion eased off. Webbly saw before him 
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a minute’s respite. 
He lowered his 
quivering hands 
and took a long 
breath. 

“Oh, you’re 
giving him slack, 
Doctor! You’ll 
lose him! You'll 
lose him!” And 
once more he had 
to take up the hor- 
ror of it. But now 
against her his tor- 
tures found their 
inward voice. It 
was she who had 
brought him into 
this position. It 
Say, won't they burble over was she who had 

site csc compelled him to 
grasp this live wire which there was no let- 
ting goof. She had encompassed his hu- 
miliation. But for her this damnable fish 
would not be tearing at the very chords of 
his being! Nay, now again it showed 
signs of being ready and willing to free 
him. He began to lower his hands once 
more. 

But again, and more mercilessly than 
ever,.she drove him back into that soul- 
searing Tartarus. His meager Vandyke 
worked frantically up and down with the 
wobbling of his nether lip. All the pride 
of his manhood was being taken from 
him. All his nobility of intellect was be- 
ing made a mock of! But nothing what- 
ever, no, not one iota, did she care for his 
torn and lacerated feelings, so long as she 
forced him to catch that—that— 

And now a third time for one moment 
he thought the hateful brute was off; 
and yet once again hope began to stir 
trembling in him. 

“Oh, Doctor, you will lose him!”’ She 
all but wept-——but not for him! “Let 
me, let me take the line! You can catch 
the next one! Id never forgive myself if 
I lost——” For the twentieth time the 
‘lunge broke for the Upper Channel. She 
caught the line from his fingers, her 
shoulders and back stiffened for the tug- 
of-war, and her eyes shone and sparkled 
again with the joy of that hideous con- 
flict. 

Rah! Bah! Had shehad even the faintest 
perception of the finer feelings, she could 
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not have acted so! The first glimmerings 
of true womanliness would have told her 
how little delicacy she showed in carrying 
on the struggle, and doing it thus osten- 
tatiously, when /e had thought it judicious 
to abandon it. An Amazon? No, for 
she had not even the antique dignity of 
those detestable females! She would not 
only throw every shred of feminine pro- 
priety to the winds to land that fish, but 
beyond a doubt she would make it a mat- 
ter for triumphing and exulting over him 
forever afterwards! 

She was doing it already! “Whee!” 
she crowed, “this is just about the 
fiercest ever! This pretty near suits me/ 
No wonder he had you scared cold!” 
She got a tremendous tug, broadside on. 
“Oo-oo! Look out! He almost had us 
that time!” 

And they did ship a good pailful! 
In a semi-delirium of terror renewed and 
rage redoubled, he drove in his paddle, 
thrusting wildly and with all his strength. 
And he thrust the wrong way! Next mo- 
ment they were over, and he was swal- 
lowing, gulp on gulp, of the lukewarm 
waters of Lake Scumong. 

As he came up he gave a strangled gur- 
gle, and caught at the bows of the wallow- 
ing Peterboro. He did not look for Miss 
Dayton. For she—she had boasted of 
it—she was fully capable of taking care of 
herself! He tried to climb up on the ca- 
noe, to throw his legs about it. But, most 
horrible of sensations, every moment he 
could feel it gradually, steadily sinking 
with him. 

And then behind him went up a burst of 
somewhat choked, but still hilarious, full- 
throated laughter! For all the convulsive 
shuddering of his soul, he twisted his head 
around toward her. She was standing 
upright, and the water was hardly above 
her armpits! They were not in mid- 
channel, but on a weed-matted sandbar. 
And at their own time and pleasure they 
could wade in shore! 

“Oh, we’re all right!” she cried, splut- 
tering; “but old Daddy ’Lunge has taken 
the chance to cut his sticks!” She was 
righting the canoe, and throwing the cush- 
ions and paddles back into it. And now, 
with the painter in one hand, and the 
trolling line dragging limply from the 
other, she started for the beach. 

Her sailor blouse and skirt clung wrin- 
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kling about her like Burne-Jonesian dra- 
peries of a later date, and her hair 
streamed lankly into her eyes. When knee- 
deep she stopped and began to try and 
straighten herself. But she ended by go- 
ing off into another peal of laughter. 
“Say, won’t they burble over us at the 
hotel! And this is the third time this 
summer that J’ve come home like this!” 

He drew himself up to the full height of 
his misery. “I fear, my dear Miss Day- 
ton, that I don’t quite grasp the joke in the 
situation.” He did not spare his em- 
phasis. ‘ My mind fails to see anything 
to laugh at in it whatever!” 

“Great Cesar!” It was only an awed 
and husky murmur, but she started as 
if he had smitten her with one of the pad- 
dles. Yet, even so, it seemed to him 
that she had no real conception of the 
actual import of his words—of what he 
had left unsaid. And after the first mo- 
ment, she was plainly not overwhelmed. 
She was merely a trifle 
amazed —“ flabbergast- 
ed,” as she doubtless 
would have expressed it. 
And he could even im- 
agine her secretly tak- 
ing it for granted that 
he would be laughing 
at it himself a half hour 
later! 

Twice on the way 
home she tried to get 
him to speak to her. 
Once “she hoped that 
he didn’t feel that it was 
her fault that they had 
lost that lunge,” and 
the second time, “if it 
was his clothes, she was 
sure her father could 
help him out.” 

He deigned her no 
reply. But for all his 
crushing silence, he 


her last half-put ques- 
tion had been followed by a little giggle! 
However, when she had waited in vain 
for him to come down again that night, 
and next morning saw him leave with- 
out even a good-by for her, perhaps she 
would view her conduct somewhat differ- 
ently! 

Of course there was the usual guffawing 
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crowd to receive them at the boathouse. 
But he thrust his way through them with- 
out giving any heed to their clownish fool- 
ery, and strode to his room. 

Contrary to his first intention, he did 
not leave her without saying good-by 
next morning. For, though his feelings 
had changed little during the night, he 
had come to see that he owed it to himself 
to bid her a dignified farewell. 

And when she saw him approaching, 
she made haste to meet him much more 
than half way! There were no dark rings 
about her eyes that he could make out at 
first glance; but her face was heavy with 
concern, and, as it were, dimly lit with a 
kind of wavering, groping hope. “Dr. 
Webbly,” she said, “I believe you think 
that J upset the canoe—did it on purpose, 
I mean?” 

“No, Miss Dayton,” he replied, with 
impenetrable loftiness; “I entertained no 
such thought for a moment.” He took 
her hand icily, bowed 
low, and turned down 
the steps. 

She watched him 
get into the station 
carry -all. Then she 
sat furiously down on 
the nearest bench. and 
shook her head. 
“Tchck! Well, if that 
isn’t enough to just 
make you give up 
trying to understand 
people, and take to 
drink!” 

She was still sitting 
there, with a mouth 
drooping  vindictively 
and her clasped hands 
thrust deep into her 
lap, when her father 
came out from the 
smoking. room. 

“Well, June-bug, I 
see you’re not to have 
another chance to 
drown the little phyzzy doc.” This was 
his customary manner of alluding to 
Charles Augustus Webbly’s “ Ph.D.” 

“Dad,” she exclaimed, from her de- 
spair, “I did ask him about that; and he 
said he hadn’t a thought that I did it on 
purpose!” My gracious! Men are such, 
such— I don’t know! What is it they 
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have in their heads, 
anyway? 

“We’re truly of 
unfathomable depth, 
daughter. As I 
grow bald-headeder, 
I feel that more and 
more!” 

She threw back 
her hair and snort- 
ed. Well, it makes 
one— I tell you, 
as he went off there, 
and left me here 
guessing—\ could 
have just taken and 
shaken him!” 

“Never mind, 
June-bug, never 
mind. Possibly, 
without knowing it, 
you did. Very pos- 
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where instead of noisy iron clocks the 

silent tides mark time. In the middle 
of the lagoon swims a marsh island. On 
the marsh island stands a house like the lit- 
tle old house that all the lost children find 
in the darkest part of the dark woods in 
the fairy stories. And in that house lives 
a pirate. 

Near by lies his sloop—a little battered, 
like her owner; a little unkempt as to paint 
and cabin, with a red, rusty iron bar serv- 
ing as tiller; but clean and trim in rigging, 
and with power in her springing bow and 
boldly molded sides—again like her owner, 
whois built like a rock and can foot it like a 
cat. If prying eves were to search around 
in the lagoon, they would discover shot 
marks in the sloop’s counter. But the 
owners of prying eyes could easily find 
more healthful places for the practice of 
their art than the home of the pirate. 

That he shares the belief that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive might be de- 
duced from the fact that in his house, on a 


| KNOW a lagoon forgotten of man, 
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sibly you did, you 
know.” And he 
added sapiently, 
“There’s a whole lot 
of ways of killing a 
pup! But in the 
meantime, if you’d 
like to paddle an- 
other of our inscrut- 
able sex up to the 
Reservation, and 
help him swipe some 
choice roots of In- 





dian hay: 
“Sure, pop!” She 
slipped an arm 


about his waist, 
and they went lark- 
ing indecorously 


down the sunny 
length of the ve- 
randa. 
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rack convenient to the hand of a man who 
might arise hastily from the wall bunk, 
there rest three heavy shotguns, each 
loaded with honest intention, with oiled 
rags stuffed in muzzles and between ham- 
mers and breeches to maintain them in 
hospitable readiness. 

Not that they are needed to guard the 
pirate’s house. He has something better. 
Two miles of swamp lie north and east; 
three miles of swamp lie south and west. 
Over all that wide plain the sea-grass 
grows so high that a man must climb al- 
most to the roof of the house to see over the 
surging green of it. And from the sea no 
eye could guess that in the heart of the 
meadow there is a lagoon or a house. 

The channel that leads into it from the 
open water could not have been devised so 
well even by Blackbeard or Morgan. It is 
deep enough to float the sloop at any stage 
of tide. But no stranger couldfind it. For, 
first, it opens into the marsh from the bay 
as a little blind cove would, innocently 
open to the eye of man. And even were 
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one to prowl around its untempting shoals, 
the creek that leads from it into the marsh 
would still elude him. Two points of land, 
interlocking, like an undershot jaw, con- 
ceal it, and sedges stand all around, like 
portals to a fairy bower. 

Yet a man might find even the creek and 
be no better off. When nature made its 
channel, it was in April mood. Now it 
hugs this bank, now that. Now it makes a 
stretch of clear black depth straight ahead, 
through the middle of the creek, inviting 
the sailorman with a fair wind to bowl 
merrily along; whereupon he runs finely 
aground before a quarter mile has been 
sailed by him, and lies on a golden shoal 
that ripples clear across the creek. 

It does not run quite clear across, how- 
ever. On the south bank, if a man will run 
his vessel so close to the bank that the 
grass whips her port side while the sunken 
sands scrape along her starboard keel, he 
can squeeze through with anything smaller 
than a sixty-footer. Within lies a safe 
haven for sea plunder. 

This pirate’s lagoon is not in the bloody 
Caribee. A line drawn along latitude 
forty degrees thirty-six minutes north 
would just about go through the house. 
When the pirate climbs on his flagstaff 
with his old brass telescope, he can see the 
marble and steel summits of heaven-aspir- 
ing New York from his Long Island bay. 

His family lives soberly and respected in 
a fishing village that is part of the city of 
New York. His wife goes to church regu- 
larly and is a placid, fat, country gossip. 
Yet though he does not sail the Spanish 
Main and carry rich ships by boarding, he 
is a sure-enough, a most satisfying pirate 
for all that. The man and his sloop are 
border rovers of the sea. 

Sometimes when he unbends and makes 
a brief but interesting time of it on shore, 
his fellow baymen, enlivened by the singu- 
larly potent whisky of the latitude, call 
him “ old pirate,” and he lets it pass, know- 
ing that they use it then more in admiration 
and appreciation than offense. But were a 
stranger to use the title to him with its de- 
finite meaning, most probably he would 
throw his traducer overboard without fur- 
ther words and stalk away with noble in- 
difference as to whether he could swim or 
not. 

We have spent long sea-times together. 
And often he has listened with real interest 


and naive surprise to my statements of cer- 
tain statutes in certain cases made and pro- 
vided. But ! never succeeded in making 
him appreciate the fact that they apply to 
his several fields of activity. So in the dark 
of the moon he sails away and presently 
lies up against a pleasure beach. By what 
my pirate undoubtedly considers a wise 
provision of nature, sand is noiseless to 
shovel, and a sloop filled with prudent cal- 
culation will hold enough to make a hole 
in the beach that will make owners of bath- 
ing facilities rage next day. 

At first sight, sand seems but a humble 
prize for a pirate whose ancient guild used 
to be content with nothing less than gold 
ingots and precious stones. But the world 
has become chary of carrying gold and sil- 
ver bars around in ships, as it did in the 
romantic sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when, according to all history, the 
precious metals must have been kept at sea 
in galleons all the time. 

To-day sand is really not so poor a 
trophy. And there are “ Red Sea traders” 
to-day in new New Amsterdam, as there 
were in old New Amsterdam when the first 
families did not object to purchasing the 
pirate cargoes, asking only that the pirates 
refrain from going into details as to the his- 
tory of the means by which they acquired 
them. 

The bourgeois amusement companies 
and bathing resort and hotel proprietors 
object strongly to having the ground thus 
literally cut away from under their feet. 
They maintain warders who patrol the 
beaches with loaded guns, and all the year . 
round there are pretty battles even within 
the corporate limits of that big sprawling 
aggregation of inimical communities that 
calls itself New York. 

A field that occupies the pirate more, 
even, than sand, and that suits his adven- 
turous spirit better because of its greater 
risks, is the business of running up the 
Long Island Sound and taking seed oys- 
ters from the natural beds that are under 
the jurisdiction of Connecticut—a most 
jealous Commonwealth, and_ particularly 
opposed to the care-free and happy-go- 
lucky person from Long Island. It was 
on one of these little piratical cruises that 
the gentleman of the lagoon got intosuch 
hot quarters that his sloop now bears the 
marks of some loads of duck-shot in her 
counter. Connecticut is rather more free 
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with powder and shot than she is with her 
seed oysters. 

Ever since the white man began to make 
history down East, the Long Island man 
and the Connecticut man have been ene- 
mies. Zealous as the Long Island man 
is in upholding his right to monopolize 
the waters of “the Race,” he is equally 
zealous in denying Connecticut’s jurisdic- 
tion over the natural oyster beds in the 
Sound. And the fact that the New Eng- 
land State maintains armed patrol boats 
full of eager spirits with guns adds only a 
pleasurable flavor to the marauding expe- 
ditions. So every season the pirates steal 
up the Sound to hazard another dredging 
cruise. Now and then a man of the oyster 
country returns from one of these little 
pleasure jaunts with a gunshot wound in- 
curred from an “e.ccidental discharge”’ as 
he was “shooting duck.” Local good 
manners forbid strenuous inquiry after de- 
tails in such cases, and reference to Con- 
necticut also is deprecated. 

Neither side cares particularly to make 
extensive reports on these encounters. Af- 
fairs on the water around New York are in 
the simple condition of man-to-man law, 
like the Western frontiers of past days. The 
dashing tugboat captains go abroad, 
mounted cap-a-pie on their snorting tug- 
boats and ram each other bravely off the 
Hook to capture the tow-line of a sailing 
ship. The skippers of the clumsy luggers 
and lighters stare impassively at the sky 
while their logy craft block a channel. 
They puff their pipes and cannot see a 
dozen prows towering over them, each able 
to cut them into sawdust, or hear a score of 
steam whistles rave at them with every 
curse of which the steel lungs of boilers are 
capable. 

They have their own laws on the water, 
and them they obey beautifully. But they 
despise the law of the dry land. On the sea, 
even though that sea is fronted by a thou- 
sand towers, it still is each man for him- 
self. The owners of oyster beds do not 
send for the police to protect them against 
thieves. They lie in wait with firearms and 
shoot hopefully in the direction of the 
sound when they hear the noise of the thiev- 
ing dredge. 

There is another and different class of 
pirate near the city. They burn, rob and 
destroy; and if they are not eager to kill, 
it is only because they fear that murder 
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would raise a chase which would ruin their 
delightful profession. The favorite haunts 
of these pirates are in the maze of creeks 
and bays and coves that lie west of the 
traveled channels of the Upper and Lower 
Bays. The hospitality and charm of man- 
ner that distinguish many of the nobler 
pirates of New York are sadly lacking in 
them. If no enterprise is too daring for 
them, neither is there any too mean. They 
will steal the spritsail from a poor clam- 
mer’s skiff as readily as they will boarda 
mighty line of railroad floats and canal 
boats, and strip them under the noses of 
the crews of the tugs. 

There is an old-world cruising ground 
between Staten Island and the New Jersey 
shore that is their Spanish Main. There, 
in the long, lonely, beautiful sound that is 
made of the Kill van Kull and the Arthur 
Kills, they rule to-day with nearly as much 
impunity as did the rovers of old. Every 
community along those shores has suffered 
from them. But fear and a lack of energy 
and concerted effort combine to prevent 
their punishment except in isolated cases. 

One summer not long ago, in a cruise 
that consisted beautifully of drifting up the 
Sound on one tide and drifting back on the 
next, I met the most interesting of all these 
pirate families. | My attention was at- 
tracted by a sloop lying in a creek. She 
was white with age and salt, and no attempt 
had been made to cover her bodily infirmi- 
ties with paint. Her bowsprit was patched 
together of three pieces that did not fit 
triumphantly. Her bow had met with 
misfortunes in early youth arid had been 
patched with a piece of copper that was 
an antique when it was put on. Some of 
her timbers looked as worm-eaten and 
brittle as the bleached timbers of a wreck. 
But all these peculiarities were not so strik- 
ing as the festoon of wonderful garments 
of all sizes and more colors that were hung 
out to dry on a clothesline made ingen- 
iously of the running rigging, so that 
she looked as if she were dressed in novel 
bunting for a sea pageant. 

I had happened on her on one of the 
wash days, it appeared; in the waist a 
woman was busy with tub, washboard and 
tongue, the latter of a strikingly venomous 
and expert kind. There was some excuse 


for it, for the whole sloop seemed to be cov- 
ered with children in many conditions of 
raggedness and dirt, while the patriarch of 
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the flock sat on top 
of the cabin witha 
dark brown bottle, 
which he used with 
every sign of grati- 
fication and affec- 
tion. 

The patriarch 
was barefooted and 
otherwise loosely 
robed, his simple 
dress consisting of 
ragged trousers 
and a something 
that was draped 
around the upper 
part of his body in 
the evident belief 
that it was a shirt. 
He had a_ beard 
that covered his 
lower face with a 
wild underbrush of 
red and white. 

I complimented 
the captain on his 
family, and he re- 
ceived it with open 
scorn, referring to 
the outfit in lan- 
guage that would 
have wrinkled a 
merman’s hair, had 
any such creature 
been likely to show 
the poor taste of 
selecting such a 
neighborhood. My 
fine intuition told 
me I was not want- 
ed aboard, so I lay 
off for awhile and 
viewed the scene. 
I counted six children, ranging from four- 
teen to about four years in age; the lady 
of the ship and the gentleman captain, 
who each appeared to be about forty; 
a dog of abandoned mien, and a parrot 
swinging in a cage alongside of the mast. 
Forward, in a junk shop of anchor cables, 
rusty chain and other litter, stood a big 
water cask with a dipper made of the 
scoop-like upper shell of a horseshoe crab. 

As I was preparing to move on, a lean, 
brown specimen crawled forth from the 
cabin, raising himself sinuously to the deck, 
like a boa constrictor. Except for his en- 
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A Fisherman’s Home. 
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vironment and gar- 
ments he was the 
typical Bowery 
tough, with jaws so 
unduly cultivated 
that they gave his 
face the striking 
though not beauti- 
ful appearance of a 
pyramid. As soon 
as half of him was 
in sight, he in- 
quired passionate- 
ly what I wanted, 
and hoped in the 
same breath that I 
would know the 
boat again when I 
saw it. The temp- 
tation to reply that 
that was the last 
thing I hoped for 
was too great to be 
resisted. The an- 
swer aroused such 
anguish on board 
that even the un- 
derbrush - faced 
man transferred 
his interest from 
his bottle to me. 
Long after I had 
rounded the next 
bend in the creek, 
I heard the min- 
gled voices of 
youth and age, 
beauty and 
strength, uttering 
earnest and glow- 
ing, though hap- 
pily inaccurate, 
descriptions of my 
character, relatives and future. 

This particular pirate was one of the 
most notable of the many who lie in Staten 
Island Sound to rob the tows at night, 
which has been a profitable branch of sea 
thieving for years. Despite the efforts of 
the big railroad companies, who are great 
sufferers, it continues more or less un- 
checked to-day. At intervals, when the 
raids become particularly bad, the Penn- 
sylvania or Central of New Jersey rail- 
roads fit out tugs with armed men and 
send them along the Sound, with doused 
lights, behind a tow. The pirates fight 
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back almost always, and the gunfights that 
occur on the black waters within sight 
of the lights of New York are exciting 
and numerous enough to make a thrilling 
series of dime novels. 

The great railroad tows are tempting ar- 
gosies for the pirates. Often they are so 
long that they cover a half mile of water, 
from the big tugs, of which two generally 
are hitched side by side, to the stern of the 
last barge or canal boat. Rarely is there 
more than one man to a barge, and some- 
times there is not even this complement. 
The crews of the tugs, to be sure, are not 
men to be despised, and, taught by experi- 
ence, they usually goarmed. But they are 
practically helpless, for if the tugs were to 
slow up and try to lie alongside of a barge 
that is being robbed, the whole immense 
tow would be tangled up in no time, and 
might go aground or run amuck down the 
channel, urged as it is by the tide. So 
when the pirates run alongside, the tugs 
have no recourse except to keep chug- 
chugging along to keep the tow going in 
line. 

The coal barges are their especial prey. 
Most of the pirates use the beautiful clink- 
er-built surf models, carrying a great sprit- 
sail, and occasionally a jib. In case of 
need this rig can be dropped into the bot- 
tom of the boat in a jiffy and the outfit 
poled or rowed up tiny creeks and into hid- 
den coves and holes. They can sail like 
witches. When the lights of a tow are seen 
far away, the boats creep out and lie in the 
channel, ready to hook on after the tugs 
have swept past. Then they “swarm over 
side and board” just as their predeces- 
sors of the West Indian waters used to do. 

With swiftly plied scoops the coal goes 
pouring into the boats that tow alongside. 
Sometimes they are padded with ropes and 
canvas to lessen the noise of the work. But 
generally the pirates depend on the noise 
made by the tugs and on their own quick- 
ness and effrontery to see the thing 
through. 

The secret of the market that they find 
for the stolen coal is a good part of the se- 
cret of the immunity of the pirates of the 
great waterway. Some day, perhaps, there 
will be a reckoning, and then there will bea 
detective story worth reading. For, as the 
pirates of past days had friendly ports 
where they could sell their plunder, so 
these modern pirates have customers all 


along the water front for their cargoes. If 
you sit on one of the time-worn verandas in 
front of an ancient tavern on Staten Island 
or New Jersey shore along the Staten Is- 
land Sound, you will hear eminently re- 
spectable and dignified names mentioned 
by village gossips. Certainly, there never 
is lack of wagons to drive to wharves in the 
dawn and meet the loaded craft that come 
skimming in shore after a successful expe- 
dition. 

The impudence of the Staten Island 
Sound pirates is impressive. One night, 
while a party of us was ashore, the jib was 
cut from the yacht. The next day a gen- 
tleman in a clinker-built skiff sailed cheer- 
fully alongside of us for some distance, 
viewing our efforts to sail under mainsail 
alone with placid interest. On his stump 
mast was our jib, acting as leg-of-mutton 
sail. 

A few years ago one of these New York 
Bay adventurers went a-pirating in a tug- 
boat. His biggest, and, as it turned out, 
his fatal prize, was a huge barge full of old 
iron. He found it anchored off Liberty Is- 
land without a watchman, and he made fast 
and towed it off. For days the owners and 
the police searched vainly. A barge filled 
with iron would not appear to be some- 
thing that could be hidden very easily. But 
this one certainly had disappeared effectu- 
ally. At last it was found concealed in a 
basin on the New Jersey shore, among a lot 
of old hulks. The pirate, no doubt, had 
stowed it there to wait for a favorable op- 
portunity to sell it. 

A few years ago the sloop of one was 
seized by a sheriff in one of the bays which 
her owner had entered with an honest 
cargo of clams. The next night he and 
two friends ran into the place with an- 
other sloop and cut the seized vessel out, in- 
cidentally throwing her guards overboard. 
They returned and told their story with 
every evidence that to them the whole 
thing was only a huge lark. And the ter- 
rors with which the flouted sheriff threat- 
ened them were treated as a pleasing con- 
tinuation of the joke. Theysent him word 
to come and get the boat if he wanted it. 
He didn’t come. 

Another joke over which they still 
chuckle was played on a young man of 
wealth and name. On an evil day he 
sailed a small but handsome and expensive 
yacht single handed into one of these bays, 
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and anchored at a point near the inlet. 
After he had lowered his sails, he ran up 
the American colors to the masthead, but 
owing to an entangled whip or a blunder, 
he raised them upside down. Unfortunately 
for him, it happened to be near the lagoon 
which I have mentioned, and the thrifty 
householder was at home. He got under 
way at once, and it must be said for him 
that his intentions were good and straight- 
forward. He thought that the colors had 
been hoisted as signals of distress and went 
forth to help. 

When things were explained, the young 
man was inclined to laugh over what he 
thought was an amusing accident. But the 
other party did not see it in that light. He 
jumped aboard and took in the yacht’s an- 
chor, her owner meanwhile studying the 
bulky form and wisely refraining from vio- 
lence. Then the man hitched a line to her 
and, leaping into his own sloop, began to 
tow her up the bay. 

“You’re my prize!” he yelled to the 
amazed yachtsman. “You can’t put up 
distress signals and get aid and assistance 
without paying for it. I’m going to hold 
you for salvage.” 

Now it happened that the yacht be- 
longed to a very prominent yacht club, not 
to mention the other prominences to 


which the young man’s name, social posi- 
tion and wealth had helped him. He did 
a little hasty calculating, saw certain news- 
paper headlines in his mind’s eye, foresaw 
the laughter of his friends, and—the pirate 
returned to the lagoon with one hundred 
dollars and the elevating knowledge that 
he had “teached one youngster somethin’ 
about navigatin’.”’ 

I heard from my pirate last week. He 
sent me his best remembrances and hoped 
toseeme soon. And I hope that he will. 
For though he is a most indubitable pirate, 
he isa gentle one. And if he makes forays 
on the Commonwealth of Connecticut oc- 
casionally, I remember him better as I saw 
him once in a November night’s gale, 
swimming with a line through driving seas, 
to take four men off the keel of a capsized 
catboat in a deadly tide. 

And I remember him, too, standing at 
the tiller, with his great form towering 
black against a sky that was tinted in vio- 
let and pink so glowing that the smooth, 
sleeping flood seemed tinged with the color 
through all its mysterious depths. For a 
long time neither of us had said anything 
as the boat slid slowly over the ridges of 
sea. Then he broke the silence with these 
words: 

“Say! Nature’s a holy terror, ain’t she?” 
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A Shanty Boat-house on the Marsh Edge. 
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M, Jenatzy, the Belgian, and the German Machine that Won the Recent International Race in Ireland. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMOBILE RACING 


By F. MASON RANDOLPH 


ing at a mile a minute, driven by vet- 

erans of many contests on the Conti- 
nent, followed by a cosmopolitan crowd 
gathered from nearly every country in Eu- 
rope; when you have visualized this set it 
with a background of old Ireland, with its 
witty, wistful people looking curiously on 
from the doorways of their aged dwellings, 
and you have this year’s international mo- 
tor races. There were Englishmen in 
abundance, and many Americans, voluble 
Frenchmen who felt their proprietorship 
of the event, quiet Germans who lost much 
of their repose when the German car won 
the race; here and there Italians, Belgians, 


Pringete: throbbing motor cars rush- 


Austrians, and others, and everywhere 
Irishmen. It was a veritable interna- 
tional mingling. Most of them were in- 
terested in some machine or operator, 
but Pat was pleased with the whole 
affair. It was a big show to him. But 
one ancient Irishman, perhaps, voiced 
the feeling of many when he said, shaking 
his head: 

“Tf ye goso fast, ye get there too quick.” 

The poor showing of the American 
team in the international race does not 
necessarily mean that the every-day Amer- 
ican machine is less well made than those 
built abroad, any more than that the Eng- 
lish small boat is inferior because the 
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International Automobile Racing 


Shamrock was beaten by the Columbia, 
a year ago. It means, emphatically, 
however, that as a country we will make 
better motors and faster and _ stronger 
racers, so that our prestige may be upheld 
at home as well as abroad. And the 
makers are probably already planning for 
next year’s race. 

Right here, by the way, is the great value 
of the Gordon Bennett race, the spur it is 
to the makers. Needless to say that 
American manufacturers will be making 
better racers before next year’s contest. 
And while they are making better racers 
they will improve the machines in which 
the general public is most interested. 
Thus it is that these races have a great 
beneficial effect upon the industry gener- 
ally. 

The Gordon Bennett race has devel- 
oped quickly from a merely national 
(French) event to one of international im- 
portance. This year there were four 
teams, English, French, German, Ameri- 


can. The limitations of the contest are 
simple. Any club recognized by the Au- 


tomobile Club of France is eligible; there 
are definite limitations as to distance—a 
little more than four hundred miles being 
the greatest distance allowed for the con- 
test—and there are limitations as to the 
weight of the machines. The contestants 
start at two-minute intervals, and the ma- 
chine finishing in the best time wins the 
race for its nation. Each country is al- 
lowed three machines, and the race is held 
each year under the auspices of the club 
whose representative won the cup the pre- 
vious year. Edge, of England, won the 
race last year, so this year the machines 
went swinging through astonished Irish 
hamlets from Old Kilcullen to Bally- 
shannon. Next year, because of Jenat- 
zy’s victory, it will be held in Germany. 
Although this race has become inter- 
national in scope and interest it is prima- 
rily, of course, a contest of manufacture, 
and secondarily, a contest of men. A ma- 
chine fhat can stand a gruelling contest of 
more than 368 miles of only fair Irish 
roadways and cover the distance in six 
hours and thirty-nine minutes must be a 
wonderfully strong and accurate mechan- 
ism. The building of the five machines 
which finished was a triumph of mechan- 
ical manufacture. Three of the five were 
made in France, one in Germany and one 
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in England. While, therefore, Germany 
won the international event, the French 
maker won the contest of manufacturers. 

As to the operators such a contest is 
inconclusive. Skill, nerve, and endur- 
ance come into prominent play when men 
are driving their throbbing machines over 
ordinary and comparatively little known 
roads at a rate of from 50 to 70 miles an 
hour. Mr. Stocks, one of the Englishmen, 
mistook the road while at high speed, and 
dashed into a hedge, wrecking his ma- 
chine, and Mr. Jarrott, English, went 
into an embankment for the only personal 
injury of the race. Neither accident nec- 
essarily argues any lack of skill or nerve 
on the part of the operator, and Mr. 
Jarrott’s mishap brought out some very 
sportsmanlike action from both Jarrotthim- 
self and from Baron de Caters, who slowed 
his machine at the next control to tell the 
people that Mr. Jarrott was not seriously 
injured. Jenatzy, the Belgian, who drove 
the German car to victory, ran his race 
like the veteran he is, and, indeed, it can 
be said that all the men did as well as 
their machines would let them. 

This race, well managed as regards both 
contestants and spectators, makes the 
Gordon Bennett contest one of the most 
important international events in sport. 
It will give an impetus to automobile rac- 
ing, and will develop keen and nervy op- 
erators. It will be, too, another occasion 
of international getting together. Most 
important of all, it will be a constant 
menace to poor manufacture, a consistent 
prod to better workmanship in every 
country which sends representatives. 

Two things, among others, have, per- 
haps, handicapped American success in 
this competition. First of all the practice 
of building machines in this country has 
always been with less of an eye for dura- 
bility than for immediate use. Such a 
habit necessarily has an influence upon 
the making of an automobile. In Eng- 
land there are out-of-date machines run- 
ning in machine shops because they were 
made so strong that they can’t wear out 
and the manufacturer will not throw them 
away. Here in America we make a new 
machine only strong enough to last until 
something better is invented. It is a 
question of national habit, and has an un- 
doubted though indirect influence. 

More important is the fact that utility 
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means more to the average American than 
sport or contest. While foreign makers 
have been putting a large amount of time 
into the manufacture of racers, our auto- 
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mobile builders have been concentrating 
their immediate attention upon the prac- 
tical, useful, every-day machines which 
the people have been demanding more 
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Sharp Double Turn at Fort Barrington. 


rapidly than they could be supplied. it remains as a stinging prod in the prepa- 
Whatever the reasons may be, however, rations for next year. The defeat of to- 
the fact of this year’s defeat remains, and day is often the victory of to- .orrow. 





Old Kilcullen—a Dangerous Corner. 








OFF DAYS ON SUPERIOR’S NORTH 
SHORE 


By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


T had rained all summer, and those who 
| went out from the city had brought 
back hard-luck tales of rainy days in 
camp with no fishing. So when two of us 
found ourselves on the north shore of Lake 
Superior with the rain three weeks old and 
still vigorous, we knew what to expect. 
We held a council of war and decided that 
since we had come a thousand miles to fish 
it would be nothing short of rank quitting 
to let the rain interfere. Sowe voted unani- 
mously to ignore the downpour and treat 
it as though it were not. 

The streams of the North Shore rise near 
the Height of Land and come tumbling 
down into a big lake whose waters are as 
cold as their own; so cold that speckled 
trout pass from stream to lake and back 
again from lake tostream, and one may take 
his choice between wading the stream and 
casting from the rocks along the lake shore. 
Then, too, great lake trout swarm the deep 
waters of Superior, and in fall run into the 
shallows. 

We had waited until the first of Septem- 
ber, for then the lake trout should begin 
this migration into shallow waters, and we 
could throw away our clumsy deep-water 
lines and troll or cast or still-fish with light 
tackle, which lends sport to the taking of 
the namaycush. True, in September, the 
brook trout would be leaving the lake for 
the streams, on their annual spawning 
tour, and the fishing from the rocks would 
be of little account; but with namavycush 
in the shallows and fontinalis in the 
streams we would ask nothing better. 

We had left the train at Missanabie, in- 
tending to drop down the Michipicoten to 
the big lake. But a party had just come 
from Superior by that route and told ms the 
stream was swollen and the fishing no 
good. We got reports from other famous 
fishing streams, and everywhere the same 
story was forthcoming, that the trout were 
not biting, and had not been since the be- 
ginning of the fall deluge. With these re- 


ports came others to the effect that lake 
trout were not yet entering the shallows. 
Trouting prospects were below par, and 
time promised to hang heavy. Then came 
a prospector from the other side of the 
Height of Land. There, said he, in waters 
which flow into Hudson Bay, were trout in 
swarms, unaffected by the floods. 

So it was that we started north, one 
morning, on Dog Lake. The plural pro- 
noun here stands for three individuals. 
In the stern of the canoe sat John, an Ojib- 
way canoeman and voyageur, who had been 
north as far as Churchill, one of the best na- 
tured and willing Indians I have ever met, 
equally willing to work or shirk, whichever 
happened tobe along the line of least resist- 
ance. In the center, on a tent and tar- 
paulin, sat Madam, while I knelt in the 
bow. 

It would seem as though the weather 
man had heard our defiance and was taking 
up our challenge, for as we passed north- 
ward under the railroad bridge the clouds 
began to gather. We had scarcely left the 
bridge out of sight when the waters were 
dimpled with falling raindrops. Now, 
there is nothing which hastens an acquaint- 
ance among campers-out like bad weather 
and bad luck, and the sooner a party gets 
over the unacquainted stage the better for 
all concerned. Madam and I had canoed 
before and were rather well acquainted; 
but John we had not seen till that morning. 
How John would behave in bad weather 
was the first problem that arose. As the 
dimples came faster and faster and blotted 
one another out, John looked often at the 
shoreand dragged his paddle more than was 
necessary in steering. Plainly he expected 
a suggestion as to camping. He had start- 
ed out three weeks before with two men 
from Chicago who intended to go three 
hundred miles, but stopped at thirty and 
camped for rain. Camping is easier than 
working at the paddle or on the portage, 
and is more to the taste of the aborigine. 
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On Lake Superior’s North Shore. 
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The suggestion did not come, and finally 
John ventured, “ Better put on coat; you 
git wet.” 

It isnota difficult matter to say uncompli- 
mentary things to the man who sits in the 
stern and drags his paddle and makes un- 
called for suggestions; but uncomplimen- 
tary remarks are liable to send an Indian 
into the sulks, and besides it is best to get 
along with the adjustment as peacefully as 
possible. So I merely said I wanted to get 
wet. I had been in the city for a long time 
where there was no chance. and if the rain 





Surely it must be a lake trout, for what else 
would be lying on the bottom? The fish 
itself answered, and the answer was 
“pike.” It was a good pike as pike go, 
but no pike is so very satisfactory when 
your palate is calling for trout. There 
must be lakers there, for the prospector 
had said so. So we kept on trolling, and 
kept on getting strikes; and our hearts 
kept on thumping as the line shortened, 
only to slow up again when the fish came 
in sight, for it was always a pike. We 
trolled in deep water, shallow water, and 


** John settled to work with the air of one who would get a bad matter done as soon as possible.” 


kept on I really wouldn’t want to camp at 
all. Then from the passenger amidship 
came a voice, 

“ And it’s such nice soft water too.” 

This was too much for John. The pad- 
dle dragged no longer, and he settled to 
his work with the air of one who would get 
a bad matter done as soon as possible. 

The prospector had said there were 
great lake trout in the waters toward the 
Moose River, so we put out a trolling-line 
rigged with an eight-ounce sinker, in hopes 
of catching namaycush for supper. It 
was hardly out when there came a tug. 


in between the two; but the result was al- 
ways pike—hbig pike, little pike, and me- 
dium-sized pike—but no trout. 

We forgave the pike that night. When 
the rain was pattering on our tent and the 
spluttering fire was sending out erratic 
flashes among birch and balsam, John 
filled a frying-pan half full of flour and 
butter. When the butter had melted and 
the flour had thickened it into a bubbling, 
semi-liquid brown, he rolled slices of pike 
in dry flour and dropped them in. By 
and by he took them out again, brown and 
crisp and hot—not bad things when the 
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September rain is pattering on your tent 
at night. 

From Dog Lake we crossed the Height 
of Land into Crooked Lake, and from that 
portaged into Lake Missanabie, which has 
Moose River for an outlet. Just above 
the river’s head stands Brunswick House, 
an old post of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
From here we dropped down about eight 
miles, shooting one rapid and portaging 
past another; then we turned into Hay 
River. 

About four miles above the Moose, the 
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once, which would mean the loss of one 
or two. But the flies touched the swift 
water, and no strike. They dashed into 
the eddy, and still no rise. 

They made the same journey again and 
again. ‘They came from all different an- 
gles, and the cast was varied with every 
thing from a midget to a buck tail. But 
not arise. Then in despair I took off my 
leader, tied on a spoon, and at the first 
cast hooked a fish. A moment later it 
came to the surface—a pike. That pool 
was full of pike. So was the whole 








** Most of the Indians were mending nets.” 


river drops over a ledge of rock. Below 
is as pretty a pool as one could see in 
dreams—the ideal trout pool, I congratu- 
lated myself. I could hardly wait to rig 
my tackle, but fretted for the first cast. 
From the foot of the fall the water went 
rushing away to an eddy, and while tving 
on my cast I told myself that I would get 
the first rise when the flies struck the 
water in the swiftest part, and another 
when they reached the eddy. At the lat- 
ter place, no doubt, there would be three 
or four rises at the same instant, and as 
likely as not three big fellows hooked at 


stream. We had come sixty miles, hard 
miles, by canoe, through the rain. 


Jack Fish Station is on Lake Superior, 
between the Steele River and the Nepigon. 
Tom Geddes walked into Jack Fish some- 
thing like twenty years ago with a pack-on 
his back. Every one came with a pack 
in those days. Geddes had a hunger for 
the wilds, and saw a chance for excitement 
and out-door life on the Canadian Pacific 
survey. He was a voung man then, with 
considerable education. When the sur- 
vey was finished he hated to leave the 
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woods, so he took a dog and toboggan and 
started toward Long Lake, to the north. 
He trapped one winter, and the fascina- 
tion of the thing caught him. Tom 
Geddes is still at Jack Fish. In summer 
he does anything from guiding sportsmen 
and prospecting for gold to tending bar 
in the little hotel. He is a type one finds 
scattered all through this northern coun- 
try. 

Tom Geddes was at the station when 
we climbed down from the train. In three 
minutes we were acquainted, and I had 
told him I wanted to do two things at Jack 
Fish. I wanted to have at least one day’s 
fishing for brook trout worthy of the North 
Shore and to take namaycush in shoal 
water with light tackle. 

“Vou can’t do it,’’ said Tom, in the 
tones of one having authority. “In the 
first place the rains have spoiled the fish- 
ing in the streams. I took a party to the 
upper waters of the Steele last week, and 
they only got enough to eat by the hardest 
kind of work. In the second place, the 
lakers haven’t begun to run into shallow 
water. You can catch all you want in 
deep water, though.” 

But deep-water trolling for namaycush 
is a mere matter of holding a line so heav- 
ily weighted that it will stay close to the 


bottom while you paddle over the fishing- 
grounds; heavy enough to neutralize the 
best efforts of a good fish and make the 
landing of even a fine trout like the pulling 
in of a log. 

I defied Tom and walked five miles to 
the Steele on two different days, through 
pouring rain, and fished it to the mouth. 
But not a rise did I get. I loitered along 
the rocks of the lake shore where, on sum- 
mer evenings, speckled trout dimple the 
waters with their leapings; but they were 
mostly in the streams now, on their way 
to spawning-grounds. 

Then I met Pete the Dane. Pete was 
a light-haired, strong-faced Scandinavian 
fisherman. He had come in from his nets, 
and he brought the good news that the 
lake trout were starting toward the shal- 
lows. His nets were set well out in very 
deep water. He had not taken so many 
fish as common the last two days, and 
knew they were coming in. They would 
not come to any great extent, however, 
until the wind died down and gave the 
lake a chance to calm. But as soon as 
this happened we might expect the 
namaycush to swarm the shallows. Pete 
and all his fellow fishermen hate this time. 
Since they must follow the fish, they bring 
their nets to shallow water, and in shallow 
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water there are brook trout. Pete and 
his partner caught five hundred pounds in 
one night. This is bad, because they hate 
to throw them away and fear to sell them. 
They usually mix the fontinalis with 
lake trout and sell them in that way. Once 
after such a selling they had an offer from 
a New York firm to take all the brook 
trout they could catch, at fifty cents a 
pound. This would have meant fortunes 
until the game wardens came around. 
This news from the fisherman had a 
hopeful sound, and we spent a day trolling 
in the shallows for namavcush. But the 
water was too rough for either comfort or 
safety, and the fish were not on hand. 
That night Tom and I held a session at 
which I declared that he must furnish 
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some fishing for brook trout while we were 
waiting for the lakers to come in. 

“There’s no use fishing in the streams,” 
said he, “ but there are a lot of little spring 
lakes all through this country, full of 
trout, which are not affected by the rains. 
There’s one back of here about ten miles, 
where they always bite, but it’s pretty 
hard getting there. Madam can not go, 
of course. No white woman has ever seen 
this lake.” 

This latter remark was a spark in pow- 
der. It fired every bit of Madam’s latent 
explorer spirit. If no white woman had 


been there, she was going. 

Now, it may seem strange and unor- 
thodox that I liked the idea of going for 
I had fished for 


brook trout in a lake. 
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them in streams all my life, but though I 
had seen lakes in which they were numer- 
ous [had never fished them, and had often 
wondered how there could be any sport 
in it. Some way, trouting is so intimately 
associated in the minds of most of-us with 
dashing brooks, with rapids and _ riffles 
and eddies, that it is hard to conceive of it 
in a lake. 

Next morning we paddled down the 
tossing Superior, turned into Jack Fish 
Bay, passed under the railroad bridge into 
Jack Fish Lake, and pulled for the north- 
ern end, where a stream came tumbling 
in. Madam put out a trolling-line as an 
experiment, and in a minute had the om- 
nipresent pike. It was a ten-pounder, but 
we let it go again for the simple reason that 
no one will eat pike on the, North Shore. 
There are too many trout. 

At the northern end of Jack Fish Lake 
we tied the canoe. A little stream emp- 
tied here, and Tom said it came from the 
lake whither we were going to fish. So 
we plunged into the bush; we fought with 
the underbrush, which, released by one, 
flew back and struck the others in the face. 
We waded back and forth across the 
stream. We climbed ridges on hands and 
knees, and, by and by, came out upon as 
pretty a little lakelet as one would care to 
see. A rocky peak rose on one side, and 
a sheer wall on another. Everywhere else 
fir trees overhung the bank. 

The outlet of the lake, the stream we 
had followed, was at our right. I rigged 
my fly rod and made.a dozen casts at its 
head. Then I tried the smooth water off 
the rocks. But it was just what I had al- 
ways imagined lake fishing for brook trout 
must be, and not arise came. Across the 
lake a stream fell over a cliff and plunged 
into the still water. I waded the outlet, 
which came to my waist, and approached 
this stream. It entered the lake with a 
mighty swirl that looked promising, even 
to one slow of faith. I rigged with a 
coachman and a silver doctor, and dropped 
two dry flies into the boil. “Splash”— 
““zipp”—“ splash,” and I had a _ half- 
pound trout in less time than it takes to 
tell. I cast again and brought out two 
more of the same size. 

Tom had busied himself building a fire 
and making a shelter, and twenty minutes 
after my first cast he came across to see 
me landing my fourteenth. My own 
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trouting education commenced and was 
chiefly continued in Michigan, where a 
half-pounder is a very respectable trout; 
but Tom turned up his nose and asked if 
nothing but little things were biting. 

I stood on the edge of that pool for two 
hours, and took fifty trout. Not one 
weighed less than six ounces, and not one 
was over eight. Not once did the biting 
slack. With the fiftieth, I picked up the 
basket, waded the outlet again, and squat- 
ted by the fire to neutralize the effect of the 
rain with — I will not say how many cups 
of hot tea nor how many fried trout. 


It was too rough for trolling in the big 
lake next day, so we took the train east, and 
that evening climbed down at Heron Bay. 
We had a letter to the station agent asking 
him to take us in, for there is no hotel at 
Heron Bay. But the agent was gone. 
Neither was there a Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany post. But there was a trader in a 
little store down the railroad track. Here 
we found half a dozen Indians and half- 
breeds leaving for the reservation and 
mission on the Pic River, near Lake Su- 
perior. I arranged with one of these to 
hire his tent, which he was to pitch on the 
reservation, after which he was to come 
for us with a canoe. This was the first 
bargain I had made directly with the In- 
dians, and it was a bad one. When it 
came to a settlement the man wanted pay 
for all sorts of sundries which are usually 
included under guide hire, and for a dozen 
little services which his relatives per- 
formed or might have performed, which 
were not asked and not wanted. This 
sort of thing one avoids when he deals with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; for he then 
pays the Company and lets its agent deal 
with the Indians. 

Our Indian appeared after dark in what 
he called a Mackinaw boat, a big, clumsy 
four-oared thing, with capacity for a dozen 
or more men. We pulled down the Pic 
River five miles or thereabouts to the Pic 
reservation. Here we found every one 
preparing to make the most of the run of 
lake trout. The chief had finished a birch 
wigwam in front of his house, to be used 
in drying the fish. He and the old school- 
master sat within the house, working at a 
net. Pretty nearly every one else was 
making nets, or repairing boats, or build- 
ing wigwams for fish-drying. Dried and 
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smoked the trout will keep the year round; 
when wanted for food they are soaked, 
and then boiled or fried. They form the 
staple food of many of the North Shore 
Indians. There were great tales of the 
trout runs of former years. Once they 
had entered the river’s mouth in such 
numbers that they smothered one another 
by thousands, and another year they 
smashed the nets by sheer weight of num- 
bers. Now the trout were due, and every 
one felt sure that only calm weather was 
needed to start the run. Before bed- 
time the sky cleared, and the wind died 
down; there had been no rain all the af- 
ternoon. At nine o’clock, the chief, a 
kindly, good-natured fellow, came to the 
tent. 

“Good day to-morrow,” said he. 
“Wind change, lake not so rough to-mor- 
row. Fish they come in to shore, sure.” 

Sure enough, morning broke on a cloud- 
less sky, and the first clear day for two 
weeks was at hand. The wind was in the 
north, and it only needed time for the 
swells to die down when, according to all 
the auspices, we would have fishing. 

Two Indians in the Mackinaw boat 
rowed us down the river that afternoon. 
The swells still ran high, and the boat 
tossed like an egg-shell when we reached 
the lake. A mile off the river’s mouth 
was a group of rocky little barren islands 
around which was shallow water, with 
rock bottom, the bottom on which the 
Great Lake trout likes to spawn. Thither 
we turned, and round and round we 
pulled, but no strike came; and the In- 
dians, who could not grasp our purpose in 
wanting to take trout in shallow water, 
urged a deep line. But there were to be 
no more deep-water lines. Three miles 
to the east was a rocky headland, and we 
pulled for this. We skirted its western 
side, rounded the shore of a deep, rocky 
bay, and circled another old archean rock 
which rose out of the water as an island. 


The Indians were shaking their heads 
now. It was plain that the trout were not 
yet in the shallows. We might as well go 
home and wait for calmer water. There 
was one place we might try on the way, 
however, a shoal which covered the dip 
of an upheaved rock mass running half a 
mile or so into the lake. We would try 
there and quit. 

“Dip, squeak; dip, squeak; dip, 
squeak,”’ went the oars, as the clumsy old 
Mackinaw boat forged through the water. 

“Slow up, now,” I directed, as we came 
alongside the rock. 

“Dip, squeak; dip, squeak.” 

“Slower; you’re going too fast.” 

Half the length of the rock, and still no 
strike—two thirds. Now the boat is past 
the point of the rock, and I am ready to 
reelin. I have commenced, in fact, when 
—tug, tug, tuggity, tug—I’ve hooked a 
fish. 

While the zamaycush, and any other fish, 
for that matter, is heavy and log-like on a 
weighted deep-water line, it is by no means 
a poor adversary when attached to the 
other end of a trout line running through 
the guides of a five-ounce rod. And with 
the boat tossing like a canoe in mid-ocean 
and two Indians shouting advice, the fun 
that followed made up for at least half the 
soakings of the past two weeks in our 
quest of the big fish of the North Shore. 

And when we have turned back, and are. 
passing the same point again, another tug 
gives notice of another battle. There is 
no doubt now. The namaycush is mak- 
ing its fall visit to the shallows. We can 
take him now from the Mackinaw boat or 
by casting or still-fishing from the rocks 
or in the mouths of the rivers. 

Two fine charrs lie in the bottom of the 
boat. The sun is setting. Our chief 
guide looks toward the west. “Be fine 
day sure to-morrow,” he says. Our luck 
has turned. The good things we sought 
are at hand. 























LAUNCHING 


A GREAT SHIP 


By FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 
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HE day came for the launching in 
the United States of the greatest 
ship the world has seen, and a curi- 

ous crowd had gathered. 

“This ain’t a launchin’,” complained a 
weather-beaten man from up the coast, 
as he gazed up at the immense sloping side 
of the big black hulk. “Boat ought to 
jump into the water ’cause that’s where 
she’s been achin’ to go ever since she’s 
been on the ways. This ’s like lettin’ loose 
a floatin’ fact’ry. She’ll just flop in ’cause 
somethin’ pushed her.” 

And it wasn’t an ordinary launching. 
The.task was to lift 11,000 tons of steel in 
the form of a ship from its resting place, 
carry it a distance of more than a quarter 
of a mile, drop it fully forty feet into the 
water, in less than one minute of actual 
time. It was a performance that marked 
triumph in American shipbuilding, the last 
one necessary to prove that the United 
States had actually arrived in every de- 
partment of an industry essential to its 
future. 

The launch of a vessel is primarily a 
matter of mathematics. In a ship of im- 
mense size it calls for a vast amount of 
calculation before the first step is taken 
in the actual work. Jn the first place, the 
specific gravity of the vessel must be figured 
out so as to allow for the various strains 
to which the hull is subjected on its slant- 
ing journey into the water with its sudden 
plunge, as the bow drops from the ways. 
An enormous amount of data must be col- 
lected to fix this center of gravity. The 
weight of all the material that has gone 
into the vessel up to the time of the launch- 
ing, the distribution of this weight, the 
weight of chains and anchors, and other 
material placed on board, preparatory to 
the launch, must all be considered. When 
the center of gravity is fixed the successful 
shipbuilder knows just how to build his 
launching ways, and just where to 
strengthen them. He knows then, by a 
little calculation, how long each part of 
the vessel will be subjected to certain 
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strains and how to best prepare for them. 
He can figure almost to the second, how 
long the ship will be in sliding into the 
water. 

There are two great mathematical ele- 
ments involved in a launching in addition 
to the matter of specific gravity, the “ mo- 
ment of weight” and the “moment of 
buoyancy.” If there were no water for 
the ship to slide into, one can see how the 
vessel would glide down the ways until it 
reached a certain point where the weight 
of the part of the ship which was without 
support would cause it to fall at the stern, 
which goes over first, and the bow to tip 
up. The point, with the time occupied 
in reaching it, would constitute the “ mo- 
ment of weight.” 

On the other hand, the “moment of 
buoyancy” occurs when the vessel has slid 
into the water a certain distance and the 
stern is lifted, throwing the pressure for- 
ward on the bow. Now, the “moment of 
buoyancy”? must always exceed the “ mo- 
ment of weight,” but the launcher must 
so arrange to have the specific gravity of 
the ship situated in such a place that the 
element of buoyancy shall exceed the ele- 
ment of weight only slightly. 

It is evident that if there is more weight 
than buoyancy the vessel will sink as it 
floats into the water. If the buoyancy is 
too great the stern will be lifted and the 
pressure will be thrown forward on the 
bow, straining the vessel, or perhaps 
crushing the ways, and thus leaving the 
ship a wreck on the edge of the stream. 

It is necessary to build the ways so 
strong that they can withstand the pressure 
that is constantly changing upon them, as 
the ship glides down, and it is also neces- 
sary to build what are known as “pop- 
pets,”’ a great mass of heavy timbers, un- 
der the bow and stern of a ship to strength- 
en those parts for the ordeal. 

Still another mathematical calculation 
has to be made in preparation for the 
launch. It is a curious thing that the 
first thing necessary in building a ship is 
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The Bracing Which Keeps the Great Body from Moving. 


to figure out how to launch it. The in- a sharp incline, but a vessel several hun- 
cline of the ship, from stern to bow, must dreds of feet long can have only a slight 
be settled upon, and also the incline of the incline. A terrific momentum would fol- 
launching ways. Little vessels may have low a sharp incline of a vessel more than 





The Bracing is Carried Out to the Screw. 
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600 feet long, and, in addition, the bow 
would be so high in the air that it would be 
impractical to hoist the material for con- 
structing it. 

It was decided to give the vessel an in- 
cline of one-half an inch to the foot, and 
the launching ways an incline of five- 
eighths of an inch to the foot. In other 
words, the launching ways were an eighth 
of an inch to the foot steeper than the ves- 
sel as she stood upon the keel blocks and 
stocks. 

To launch a ship it is necessary to 
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parts, one of which is stationary and re- 
mains fixed upon the ground, and the 
other which glides into the water with 
the vessel. Between the stationary, or 
ground ways, and the upper, or sliding 
ways, a great amount of tallow is spread. 
The sliding ways with the packing is 
called the ship’s cradle. At the bow of 
the ship the sliding ways and ground ways 
are bolted together with great timbers. 
This is to prevent the sliding ways from 
moving down when the weight of the ship 
is transferred to them. 


if 





The Great Bulk Slides off into the Water as Easily as a 20-Ton Sloop. 


build what are known as launching ways. 
These are built up against the sides of 
the ship near the bottom. They are 
fitted closely to the ship by means of 
packing that is adjusted to the curves of 
the vessel. This packing is largely above 
the ways. When the time comes to lift 
the vessel from the keel-blocks and bilge- 
blocks upon which it has been resting, 
enormous wedges are driven in between the 
packing and the launching ways. Grad- 
ually the ship is lifted from the blocks 
upon which it rests, and the weight is 
transferred to the packing and the launch- 
ing ways. The ship has now a complete 
set of new supports. 

The launching ways consist of two 


This timber at the bow is called the 
sole piece, and when every obstruction 
is cleared away it is sawed off. Thus the 
ship is released. It now rests upon two 
toboggan slides, with a lot of grease be- 
tween the upper and lower ways. There 
is nothing to hold the ship, and by force 
of gravity it glides into the water. It is 
necessary to build up along the outer 
edge of the ground ways what is called a 
ribbon. It is a projection of stout timber 
to keep the sliding ways from slipping off 
the ground ways in their downward flight. 

Bearing these requirements in mind we 
are now ready for the launch. The 
launching experts calculated that the cen- 
ter of gravity of the vessel as she stood on 
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The Blocking Must be Carried Out to the Very End to Clear the Big 
er. 


the stocks, and with all the launching par- 
aphernalia on board, would be exactly 
twelve feet aft of amidships. These cal- 
culations proved to be correct. The blocks 
for the launching ways were built deep 
on the stone foundation at each side of 
the vessel. The ground ways were then 
laid down at an incline of five-eighths of an 
inch to the foot. They came up close to 
the bow. At the stern of the vessel they 
were a considerable distance below the 
end of the ship. They were made of 
yellow pine five feet four inches wide and 
sixteen inches thick. A ribbon six inches 
high and eight inches wide was bolted 
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It was necessary to build 
the launching ways far out 
into the water. The ways 
were therefore extended 200 
feet in the water, and out 
there it was necessary to 
put graphite between them 
as the lubricant. Thus it 
will be seen that the ways 
were 800 feet long to accom- 
modate this vessel, whose 
length over all is 630 feet. 
The vessel had to travel on 
its downward flight the 800 
feet of the length of the ways, 
and it had to go fully 800 
feet more out in the stream 
before a safe anchorage 
could be obtained, making 
the distance, all told, to be 
traveled, 1,600 feet, or more 
than a quarter of a mile. 

Half way down the ways, 
or for a distance of ten feet 
forward of amidships and 
fourteen feet aft of amid- 
ships, the ground ways were 
strengthened by being built out at the 
sides. It was at that point that the cal- 
culations foretold there would be the great 
pressure when the moment of buoyancy 
would be left the strongest. The bow 
of the ship was directly at that point 
when the stern was lifted, as the vessel slid 
into the water. Up at the bow the sole 
pieces, consisting of two six-inch timbers, 
were bolted together by no less than sixty- 
nine one-inch bolts. Along each side of 
the ship at intervals of ten inches, no less 
than 736 wedges of heavy timber, from 
seven to eight feet long, were inserted be- 
tween the packing and the upper ways. 

All this work of building and lubricat- 








along the outer edge of each of these 
ground ways. The outer edge was also 
inclined upward slightly, so that the cra- 
dle and sliding ways were braced against 


ing the ways, bolting the sole pieces, insert- 
ing the 1,500 wedges, was finished the day 
before the launch. In addition to this, 
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each other, much as the runners of a 
sleigh are inclined outward toward the 
ground. Sliding ways of yellow pine four 
feet six inches thick were placed upon the 
ground ways, after 16,000 pounds of tal- 
low mixed with eleven barrels of lard 
oil and some flaxseed and soft soap in 
small quantities had been added to the 
mixture. Above the sliding ways the 
packing, to fit the curves of the ship, was 
put in place. 


dog shores were placed amidships between 
the sliding and ground ways to hold the 
ship in place. They were stout pieces of 
timber that prevented the sliding ways 
from slipping. It is customary to drive in 
the wedges that raise a ship at a launching 
about an hour before the time set for the 
launch. In this case the rallies took place 
the day before the launch and the vessel 
was held in place by the sole pieces, the dog 
shores, and a few keel and bilge blocks. 
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When the time came for the releasing 
of the ship the great problem involved was 
illustrated vividly by the reason for an 
unexpected delay. The 11,000 tons of 
metal rested so heavily on the ways and 
their unyielding stone foundation that it 
was almost impossible to cut away the 
few blocks still left in position. Great 
battering rams could scarcely make an 
impression on them. It took nearly an 
hour to clear one side of the ship and an 
hour anda half to clear the other. A little 
block. of wood, not more than a foot long, 
causéd the most trouble. Steel wedges 
glanced off from it as if it were made of 
steel itself. Finally it was chipped away, 
sliver by sliver, and the great hulk of the 
ship was standing unsupported on the 
launching ways and held in place only by 
the sole pieces. 

Jack screws had heen jaced at the head 
of the sole pieces to give the sliding ways 
a push in case they refused to move at first. 
The jack screws were tightened and the 
dog shores removed, and then the word 
was passed to saw away the sole pieces. 
This is careful work. They must be 
sawed evenly on both sides. One set of 
men was too eager and had to be checked 
in the sawing. For two or three inches at 
a time the saws cut down and then there 
was a pause. Finally the zip, zip, zip 
took on a shrill singing tone, the hull of 
the ship began to quiver, and, just as the 
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saws were one and a half inches from cut- 
ting the sole pieces clear through, a great 
smashing noise arose. 

The ship in its eagerness for its maiden 
plunge in the water broke away the tim- 
bers, and with a slow movement glided 
down the ways. The headway increased 
gradually, and the friction between the 
sliding and the ground ways heated the 
grease so that a cloud of smoke arose. 
When the ship’s bow finally dropped into 
the water the cloud was so thick that it 
almost entirely hid the vessel from view, 
and it was only by straining the eyes that 
the spectators could see the ship. She 
made the journey into the water in exactly 
fifty-seven and one-half seconds. Except 
for the delay everything passed off without 
a hitch. 

A puff of wind drove the cloud of smoke 
to one side. The tide caught the ship in 
its arms and tried to run away up stream 
with it. The anchors fell with a splash, 
and the wedges and sliding ways and the 
other,parts of the cradle, all fastened to- 
gether with great ropes, floated on the sur- 
face. Tugs in waiting came alongside 
and puifed up to the new monster of the 
deep and towed her to her temporary 
place for finishing purposes. 

“P’raps she’ll wake up when she gets 
out to sea,’”’ said the weather-beaten man, 
when his wonder had left him convinced. 
“She was born grown up.” 


THE WOOD AFTER RAIN 


By EMERY POTTLE 


OOL drip the wind-stirred branches 


On damp, clean-smelling mold, 


In tremulous streams of silver 


Sun-stained to pools of gold; 


Gray wood-things creep from hiding, 


Full flutes the thrush again— 


The wood’s a liquid cadence 


Of gladness after rain. 








ON NO-NAME KEY 


MAROONED WITH A CREW OF FILIBUSTERS 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


HE Three Friends had been at sea 
T thirteen days in all when, at night- 
fall, the Sand Key light, off Key 
West harbor, blinked both a welcome and 
a warning. The nervous filibuster shied 
violently and trailed off up the coast with 
all lights out, and extra watches set for 
scouting American naval vessels. The 
cruisers Raleigh and Newark were looking 
for filibusters off Key West, and the 
Three Friends had dodged them on her 
voyage outward bound. At midnight she 
was feeling her way among a tangle of 
keys, the lead going, and the captain and 
mates trying to find a channel by guess- 
work. When anchor was dropped, there 
was no land in sight. 

Word was passed that No-Name Key 
lay somewhere off to starboard, but that 
the vessel could run no nearer than four 
miles because of shoal water and coral 
reefs. For the second time the cargo was 
piled on deck, a back-breaking task, and 
the forty-odd Cubans and the five Ameri- 
cans of the landing party ordered to tum- 
ble the stuff into surf boats. These 
patriots tugged and strained until day- 
light, loading the boats. They had 
started for Cuba two weeks before, had 
been tossed about without shelter, clutched 
by sea-sickness almost every day, shot at 
and chased, had put their necks in immi- 
nent peril a dozen times, and they were no 
nearer the end of the endeavor than when 
they had slipped out of Fernandina harbor 
at the outset. And now, in the middle of 
the night, they were killing themselves 
breaking out cargo and tugging at oars, 
to land they knew not where, in what 
looked like the open sea. 

Cases of munitions, hundreds of them, 
of weapons so packed that every lift was 
like trying to pull the decks up by the 
roots, fairly staggered men weakened by 
exposure and weeks on end of most ap- 
palling sea-sickness. The loading of these 


surf boats was a preliminary to rowing 
them four miles to the shore of No-Name 
Key, for the first boat-load found that such 


an island really lay in the offing. When 
the boats came within sight of the low line 
of the key, they stopped abruptly. The 
water shoaled so gradually that the boats 
must be unloaded nearly a thousand yards 
from land, and the packages carried on 
the backs of the toilers, over ragged reefs 
that cut, and tripped, and tore through 
boots and flesh. 

Then came the pull of four miles back 
to the Three Friends, and loading again 
for landing. It was a hard night, and 
showed impressively how  tilibustering 
made for character building. The wind 
came up with the sun. The surf boats 
rode high out of water when empty, and 
were awkward to handle when loaded. 
The Cuban is an islander, yet he is a sad 
land-lubber. 

The struggles of sundry boat crews af- 
ter the wind became a reefing breeze were 
sad and humorous at once. In command 
of one boat was the former gunner’s mate, 
Mike Walsh. Mike was ablaze with ar- 
dor for the life of an amateur pirate until 
he started for No-Name Key with a boat- 
load of ammunition, and four Cubans as 
crew. From the stern sheets the gunner’s 
mate swore in amazement, then in anguish, 
later in alarm. His crew pulled several 
ways at once when their oars hit the water. 
The surf boat looked like an epileptic crab. 
Cubans were on their backs, oars hurtling, 
feet gesticulating against the sky line. 

Tide and wind drove the amazing tangle 
straight seaward. Mike knocked a Cuban 
off a seat and took an oar. He pulled as 
strongly as he swore. His voice filled sea 
and sky. Yet remorselessly the boat 
floundered farther away from the shore 
and from the Three Friends. As the dis- 
tance increased, the clamor of Mike ceased 
to carry. He and his crew were like some 
fantastic mechanical toy, in furious ac- 
tion, without any net results. It was ex- 
pected that revenue cutters and cruisers 
would swoop in sight at any moment, and 
Captain O’Brien was bent on getting his 
cargo ashore. There was no time for a 
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rescue party, and Mike Walsh looked like 
a sacrifice to the doctrine of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. Yet his 
American compatriots in the party had 
a sublime faith in the ability of Mike to 
find a way out of any tight corner. 
Memories of his previous escapes from 
more desperate situations were reassuring, 
then, as 1 saw Mike vanish seaward, with 
his Cubans and several thousand rounds of 
Mauser ammunition for sustenance. From 
midnight until noon the luckless toilers of 
the sea, who struggled between ship and 
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high-water mark. They were so many 
dead men with exhaustion, for it had been 
a terrific twelve hours’ toil, coming on the 
heels of the long voyage. The beach was 
strewn with cases, many of them in the 
surf. “Jack”? Gorman, the former cav- 
alry bugler, who expected to shoot many 
Spanish officers with his old Springfield 
rifle, and who had been conspicuous in the 
naval surprise of the week before, was the 
only American comrade-in-arms whom I 
found in the midst of this sad scene. The 
resourceful Mike Walsh was careering 
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shore, were landing the cargo of the 
Three Friends. When they landed they 
looked back with regret on the wretched 
days and nights on board the Three 
Friends, for No-Name Key was a strip 
of sandy reef covered with a dense growth 
of stunted mangrove bushes, tangled with 
bits of wreckage where hurricanes had 
driven the seas clean to the tops of them. 

When the Three Friends vanished in 
the direction of Key West, the marooned 
patriots and others began to take account 
of stock. The Cubans had dropped on 
the sand whenever they tottered above 


somewhere beyond the horizon, a raging 
derelict. There were two more Ameri- 
cans in the party, but they did not count. 

“Jack” Gorman and I fell on the beach 
and slept until nearly sunset, when the 
limited American colony bestirred itself 
and began to search for provisions and 
water. In the litter along the beach, 
there was found barely enough food and 
water to last the party three or four days. 
Gorman and I made shift to fix camp, with 
rubber blankets for tent roofing, and slung 
our hammocks. The Cubans were like 
dead men until into the night. It became 
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evident in our camp that an annual con- 
vention of scorpions and tarantulas was in 
session on No-Name Key. Several times 
in the night I went sleepily to the beach 
to see whether the high-water mark had 
been moved. Studying weather signs 
soon became a matter for profound con- 
sideration. 

The morning opened with such anima- 
tion that it could be truly said to break. 
The Cuban officers showed symptoms of 
returning energy. There were sputters of 
protest and sullen shirking. But the offi- 
cers felt dry land under them and they be- 
came stirred with initiative. Machetes 
flashed, and the cigar makers from Tampa 
and Key West got a quick taste of the 
soldier’s life. The mutiny was not fatal, 
but it went to show that life on No-Name 
Key was not likely to become monoto- 
nous. One meal was enough to indicate 
that the Cubans would be clamoring for 
supplies before relief could come. Jack 
and I buried our few bottles of water in 
the tent, and hid our cans of beef, beans, 
and our hardtack in the brush. Scouting 
parties wandered back from time to time, 
reporting that there was no fresh water on 
the key, and the nearest land was a blur 
on the horizon. This was not so dis- 
turbing as the discovery that three of the 
surf boats had been blown out to sea dur- 
ing the night. Two were left, but they 
were useless for setting out when heavy 
weather began to brew, and any attempt 
to reach otherkeys was out of the question. 

The wind, which veered to the north by 
noon of this first day, began to increase in 
a welter of gray and ragged clouds. A yell 
from the beach drew us from our shelter. 
A boat was lunging shoreward, a low, 
inert lump of a craft, wallowing over the 
climbing seas like a cow over hurdles. A 
rag of blue fluttered from an oar raised in 
the bow, and the figure of a solitary occu- 
pant seated in the stern gleamed white 
from the waist up. 

“Tt’s nobody but Mike,” said Gorman; 
“but where’s his bunch of water-logged 
patriots? Ill bet a can of beef Mike ate 
’em all for breakfast, and topped them off 
with a Mauser cartridge sandwich.” 

The surf boat grounded far off shore. 
Her skipper was seen to flourish an oar in 
the manner of a harpoon, or as if he were 
stirring a kettle of soup in the bottom of 
his craft. Feeble wails arose. ‘“He’s 
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wakin’ up the crew. He didn’t eat ’em 
after all,” commented the appreciative 
Gorman. “TI guess he hove a steamship 
to, and boarded her single handed for 
provisions.” 

The Cubans rose, one by one, and went 
overboard in close contact with a busy 
oar handle, followed by a roar from ‘the 
boat: “Send some o’ yer swine out to 
help me get this stuff out, and report me 
to the commandante as arrivin’ with me 
cargo in good order.” 

We stumbled through the surf and fell 
on the neck of the gunner’s mate. His 
bare chest was burned red, and made a 
striking background for elaborate devices 
in tattooing, of which the most conspicuous 
was the legend, in a wreath, “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Mike threw us off with 
affectionate protest: “God bless yez, 
an’ I’m glad to reach me happy island, 
but first let me deliver me cargo, and then 
I'll tell a few chapters of me log. I’ve 
been to the coast uv Africy and back, with 
a crew that made me weep continuous. 
An’ me only shirt is blown out of the bolt 
ropes, for I cuddent stop to reef it after I 
got it set.” 

Mike carried more ammunition ashore 
than any three other men, dropped the 
last case on the beach, reported to the com- 
mandante in person, apologized for his 
delayed arrival, and was made welcome in 
the American camp, where he ate three 
meals in one, rerigged the makeshift tent 
in handy sailor fashion, and insisted on 
washing the tin plates before he sat him- 
self down to rest. 

“T was kind o’ circuitous,” said Mike, 
with a grin that was an illumination. 
“When I went driftin’ off like a baby in a 
bathtub, I addressed me brave but help- 
less Cubanos until me tongue got stiff, and 
pulled until me rivets started in siveril 
places. I saw it was no use, but I told me 
patriots that if we was goin’ to hell in 
such lubberly fashion, it was me duty to 
see that they worked their passage all the 
way; and if you ask ’em, when they come 
to, I think they’ll tell you they did. 

“The boat shipped water, and one be 
one the patriots fell off their perches an’ 
sloshed around in the bilge. They wuz 


disappointin’ shipmates. When day broke, 
the good ship wuz in the Florida straits, 
and I begun to worry that I’d fetch the 
coast of Cuba, and have difficulty in ex- 
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plainin’ the presence of me infant 
filibusterin’ expedition, all equipped 
with arms and rebels, and me the 
man that passed a few shrapnel 
into the friendly bosom of the King 
of Spain. As ye may guess, the 
wind shifted, and I came drivin’ 
back, and by a mirricle of luck, 
which has served me in times past, 
fetched up on this key. It was the 
smoke of camp -fires that steered 
me to a landin’, and there wuz con- 
siderable rowin’ done to make it. 
I don’t think me crew will be sittin’ 
up and takin’ notice for some time.” 

The wind increased to a raging “ north- 
er” during the night after the return of 
Mike Walsh, and the party became 
weather bound. On the third day food 
and water were almost gone in the Cuban 
camps, while the three Americans had 
two days’ scant supply. 

Men are not altogether lovely when they 
face a possible struggle for existence in 
close quarters. We three tent-mates be- 
gan to hunt the giant crayfish of the Flor- 
ida coast. Lashing the cleaning-rods of 
our rifles to the ends of wooden harpoons, 
we waded through the shallows, and 
speared our prey, crustaceans that aver- 
aged as much as a lobster in weight and 
size. Boiled in salt water, with green ba- 
nanas as a side dish, the menu was filling 
but not various. It was trying to keep 
the two-hour watches through the night, 
vigilance that seemed wise, when so many 
hungry and thirsty men were close at hand. 
On the fifth day the “ norther” weakened, 
and we began to plan for getting away. 
Mike and a crew of Cubans were a day 
and a night in rowing to the nearest key 
and back. They brought more bananas, 
and water enough to supply the camps for 
two days on half allowance. It was de- 
cided to attempt to move the expedition 
to this other key, if possible, but rough 
weather again made us prisoners for two 
additional days. Men became peevish, 
and little mutinies boiled daily, with 
machete and revolver trimmings. The 
Cuban surgeon patched the damages, and 
the officers tried to patch up the differ- 
ences. 

At the end of a week, a schooner hove 
to off the key, and the boat that came 
ashore brought food, water, and news that 
the expedition was to be moved to another 
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key. It was toil to tear the heart out of 
strong men to move that cargo, and the 
commandante decided to leave the stuff on 
No-Name Key, under guard. The party 
was moved, with the help of the schooner, 
to an islet almost as desolate. There was 
fresh water, however, and a change from 
the diet of crayfish and green bananas. 

The perversity of fate ordained that 
Christmas Day should be passed on No- 
Name Key. Mike Walsh, with that 
strain of sentiment which had shown in 
the incongruous motto tattooed on his 
chest, hung a tattered sock from a man- 
grove bush on Christmas eve. He in- 
spected it next morning with an air of 
cheerful expectancy, then yelled fero- 
ciously as he flourished a finger to which 
was hanging a healthy scorpion. “It’s a 
present to wake a man up,” roared Mike, 
as he hurled it in the camp fire. ‘“ You 
kin laugh, but did you ever see such a fine, 
big, active scorpion in all yer days? He’s 
the rale Christmas breed. Poor bug, it 
was crool to toss him in the fire av a 
Christmas mornin’, but he’d a died in 
turrible agony, annyhow, after bitin’ me 
finger.” 

When the party had been transferred to 
Big Pine Key, I thought it best to go to 
Key West in the sponging schooner em- 
ployed by the Cubans, and get what in- 
formation was possible regarding the plans 
for this lost and castaway expedition. 

It was a wearisome wriggle of a sail for 
a day and a night, beating through innu- 
merable keys, against a strong head wind, 
to reach Key West in the little schooner. 

The brief visit in that town was a suc- 
cession of violent shocks. Information 
came faster than it could be handled. The 
population of Key West is mostly Cuban, 
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and at that time every shred of gossip 
about the filibustering industry was the 
leading topic of Key West conversation. 
I was indeed among friends in the first 
Cuban café in which I sought for a square 
meal, a drink and a cigar. The Tres 
Amigos was an open sesame, and money 
was spurned. In the Cuban club were 
found the genuine and double-dyed con- 
spirators of the Junta variety. They were 
uneasy, as usual, and while there was wel- 
come in their reception, there was also 
something of furtive dread. ‘You must 
hide while you are in Key West,” they 
said. “Itis not safe. The United States 
Marshal is looking for you and the others, 
and two revenue cutters have been sent 
to find the expedition. The battle of the 
Rio San Juan was glorious for Cuba Libre; 
it was the only naval engagement in the his- 


tory of our struggles for liberty. But it 
has kicked up a devil of a row. The 
Three Friends came in here for coal. She 


could not explain herself. There was a 
hole in her side-works big enough to drive 
a wagon through, where that magnificent 
cannon of the splendid Mique Walsh 
kicked herself backwards, she was so hot 
against the cursed Spaniards. The 
American government has the poor, the 
brave Tres Amigos tied up to the dock, 
with two officers on her night and day. 
She could not return for you. Food 
could not be sent to you before because of 
the devil of a storm that blew so hard for 
days. We are waiting to hear whether 
the Dauntless or the Commodore can es- 
cape from Jacksonville to go after you 
and your devoted comrades on No-Name 
Key. Maximo Gomez awaits the cargo 
with impatience, before he storms the 
very gates of Habana. You must lie low 
to-day, or you will be arrested for pi- 
racy and filibustering at once and to- 
gether.” 

Later in the day news came from Jack- 
sonville that the Dauntless had put to sea, 
outwitting the Government officers who 
were watching her, and taking advantage 
of her wrecking license to sail without 
clearance papers. I could not hope to get 
back to No-Name Key in a schooner be- 
fore the Dauntless should have taken on 
the expedition and started for the Cuban 
coast at top speed. Another compli- 


cation brought additional humiliation. In 
my luggage on the faraway key, there was 
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a sword, a dazzling, gold-hilted, diamond- 
studded weapon, which I had been com- 
missioned to carry to General Maximo 
Gomez. The blade and scabbard of this 
costly gift were ornamented with such le- 
gends as “ To the Commander of the Army 
of Liberation,” and “Cuba Libre.” It 
was an emphatically compromising docu- 
ment. For this reason the New York 
newspaper which had bought this sword 
at a Cuban fair in Madison Square Gar- 
den, at a cost of two thousand dollars, had 
held it some time before a means of for- 
warding it to Gomez could be worked out. 
Jack Gorman had expressed his opinion 
as follows: “I reckon they waited a long 
time before they found a dashed enough 
brand of fool to lug that infernal bric-a- 
brac around the island of Cuba, with evi- 
dence to hang a dozen men sculped all 
over it.” 

By a colossal play of good fortune, there 
came into Key West harbor in the early 
evening of that eternal day of days the 
one craft within a thousand miles capable 
of catching the Dauniless at No-Name 
Key and of keeping the business under 
cover. The steam yacht Vamoose had 
been chartered by the same newspaper 
which was responsible for the golden sword 
and sent south to act as a despatch boat 
between Key West and Havana, but the 
weight of the Gulf seas nearly racked and 
rolled her into wreckage, and the service 
had to be abandoned. 

The swift yacht was placed at my dis- 
posal. When the low line of No-Name Key 
lifted against the morning sky, the sturdy 
Dauniless lay off shore, with a fleet of 
sloops and small boats streaming between 
her and the distant beach. The ma- 
rooned expedition was being transferred 
with cheering speed, and the sponging 
crews of the neighboring waters had been 
called into service under pledges of se- 
crecy. In the early afternoon, cargo and 
Cubans were once more under hatches 
and on decks, and amid the cheers of the 
little fleet of allies the filibuster tore for 
the dubious track of the transgressor. 
Captain “Johnny” O’Brien had somehow 
escaped the fate of the Three Friends, and 
by luck and stratagem had joined the 
Dauniless for the second voyage of the ex- 
pedition. To those who knew “Johnny” 
it is superfluous to say that the expedition 
was landed. 
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QUAIL—AND OTHER SIGNS 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


HAD just left the horse-show and was 
| dawdling along the east side of the 
Square. It was a glorious night, 
moony and sweetly calm—the finest im- 
aginable correction for the overdose in- 
side the Garden. Suddenly “Hello!” 
said somebody close by. I looked up/ I 
stand over six feet high, yet I looked up. 
What I saw was worth several long 
looks. One doesn’t often see a middle- 
aged man who stands six-foot-three, on 
legs as straight as ramrods; above them 
a waist like a girl’s, chest and shoulders 
worthy of old Hercules himself, and topped 
off with a big, handsome face. The 
carelessly swinging covert-coat revealed 
an expanse of white which looked like a 
tombstone erected to the memory of 
clean, sagacious living. 

“This is curious,” he said, in a hearty 
voice. “Not half an hour ago we were 
speaking about you. I was wondering 
if you were game for a day’s quail shoot- 
ing on Long Island, Staten Island, or 
anywhere else within easy reach. I’ve a 
friend from England, a parson anda good 
sort, who is eager to try the quail.” 

“This whole thing is curious, Doctor,” 
I replied, “for it happens that I have a 
pressing invitation, good for a couple of 


friends, too, to try a bit of sport in Penn- 
sylvania. I know the ground, and my 
friend has a good dog.” 

In very few minutes all details were 
settled, and we parted with the under- 
standing that he and his clerical friend 
were to meet me at the Jersey side in time 
for a convenient train. When we met, 
I was rather startled, for the friend stood 
fully six-feet-four, and the pair of ’em, in 
tweed, looked not unlike a couple of 
stately brownstone fronts. The new par- 
son was precisely the sort of friend the 
other might be expected to have. 

Until we had left the train at our desti- 
nation, I clean forgot what manner of 
man would meet us; but presently, as a 
truly gigantic figure hove down upon us, 
it came over me. It looked like a case 
of six-feet-one, six-feet-three, six-feet- 
four, and six-feet-six. The fact that our 
guide had taken his turn at the reading- 
desk and an occasional whack at the pul- 
pit, and actually was a church-warden at 
that blessed moment, didn’t lessen the 
fun any. I became, immediately, the 
“Lay Delegate.” 

The Pennsylvanian, at a reasonable 
hour in the morning, had a smart team 
hooked to a democrat wagon, and the first 
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ground was only about five miles away. 
He had a business-like looking pointer, 
and we were to pick up another dog. 
Even so late in the season that portion 
of the State forms an exceedingly attractive 
picture. It is true we had missed the full 
glory of the turning leaf, but there still 
lingered much warmth in the browning 
foliage, while blue hills, dimly seen 
through silvery haze, formed a superb 
background. 

The ground looked almost too clean 
for quail, but presently our guide pulled 
up his team and exclaimed—‘“See ’em 
crossin’—thar they be!” As we looked 
a cock quail sprinted across and was 
closely followed by half a dozen birds, 
seemingly a bit larger than the ordinary 
type. 

“Out with you, Lay Delegate—we’ll 
hold the dogs!”” commanded the parsons, 
and, as they positively refused the chance, 
I speedily unlimbered. 

“ Birr!-birr-birr-birr!” Not the ex- 
pected half-dozen, but fully twenty birds 
sprang yards into the air. Two cocks and 
a hen strained fair across the road and 
the stopping of the white throats was a 
crisply easy task. As I looked toward 
the wagon, two stately figures rose and 
stood respectfully uncovered. Mentally, 
I could see stained-glass windows close 
behind ’em. 

“Them’s willow legs!’ declared the 
guide positively, as I handed up the birds. 
Needless to say the quail were the common 
type, although unusually fine and large. 

Very pretty, but rather peculiar shoot- 
ing followed. The ground was so clean 
that birds flushed at from ten to fifteen 
yards. The dogs, however, proved to be 
of the useful, pottering sort, working with 
almost exasperating carefulness and prop- 
ping the instant they made game. 

But the parsons were the real joy of the 
day. I had rashly concluded that the 
friend never could equal the other’s ac- 
knowledged skill, but I acquired much 
wisdom within half an hour. After four 
straight, clean kills, I put away the pipe 
and began to get square-jawed. It was 
beautiful to watch their clean, snappy ac- 
tion and the smokelike puffs of feathers 
which never come save from a bird fairly 
centered. When my fifth was clean 
muffed, there sounded a soft “ Ah!” which 
was immediately followed by the spiteful 
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squinge of smokeless, and the bird went 
down like a rag. 

From that on, the Lay Delegate had a 
very hard time trying to curb the im- 
petuosity of the rectors. I got one of ’em 
about the ninth bird, but the other proved 
absolutely ungetable, for he hung to his 
saving lead till the shadows lengthened 
and the blue hills blurred. The other, 
the friend, struggled nobly, but I managed 
to keep him one notch behind. In justice 
to him, only his lack of practice in the 
game saved me. 

When we reached the wagon, I felt like 
a man who had enjoyed an almost perfect 
day. They were so_ enthusiastic—so 
clever—so crisply clean of speech and 
thought—that they added a peculiar zest 
to the thing. For once there had been a 
three-cornered shooting party without 
flask, shady yarn, or any of those really 
not serious lapses, which yet occur and 
jar the sweet wholesomeness of a sport 
which should be as clean as the soul of a 
child. There were, however, jokes and 
anecdotes a-plenty, prime good fellow- 
ship and pipes—in fine, all a decent man 
could ask for. “And,” thinks I to my- 
self, “these are the men I was a wee bit 
shy about and was secretly dubious of in 
the matter of their ability both as field 
workers and good fellows. Never again 
for me the hesitancy. Henceforth par- 
sons for mine! They elevate every phase 
of the fun.” 

As we were all pretty tired, it was voted 
to sleep at the small hostelry, and roll 
comfortably home next day. Our guide 
went to his house and we loafed all we 
could over an excellent supper, and at 
last stepped upon the piazza for a few 
breaths of sweet air before turning in. 
All three rooms commanded the street. 
As we stood upon the piazza the air seemed 
filled with a peculiar, silvery mist, to 
which the faint moonlight imparted an al- 
most uncanny effect. On the line of the 
fence opposite a single, tall, white thing 
showed in an undecided sort of way. 

In a spirit of sheer idleness, and be- 
cause we couldn’t make it out from where 
we were, we strolled toward it. It proved 
to be a long, bottled-shaped board upon 
which was an “ad” of somebody’s whisky. 

“Strange, how deceiving this light 
is—that board looked to be fully sixty 
yards away, yet it’s but forty-five,” re- 
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marked my parson, as we 
regained the piazza. 

“Not six inches over 
forty-two, Z should say,” 
said the friend positively. 
“What do you think?” he 
added, speaking to me. 

“ About forty—no more 


-light’s baffling,” I re- 
plied. 
Like men who _ have 


nothing to worry about 
we chaffed each other un- 
mercifully concerning our 
several abilities at judging 
distance. On a sudden it 
flashed into my mind that both the others 
had returned with most stately strides! 
Stepping it off! And in an instant I be- 
came worldly and—and—wary. 

“Tell you what we'll do,” exclaimed 
my parson, as we turned into the house— 
“T say forty-five yards—You say forty- 
two, and the Lay Delegate says forty. 
We'll measure it in the morning and learn 
who has the truer eye—and—the poorest 
guesser shall pay the bill for all. How’s 
that?” We agreed, and the host grinned 
cheerfully. Presently he produced a huge 
tape-line and remarked—“There’s the 
settler—what’s the matter with a-meas- 
uring of her right now?” 

My parson took the tape, pulled out a 
few feet, wound them back, seemed to 
study a moment, then said: “No use 
bothering now, I’m for bed; we can settle 
the thing in the morning,” and upstairs 
he marched, after placing the tape upon 
a small bracket in the hall. 

For some reason I was extremely wake- 
ful. For a long time I lay thinking of 
many things and incidentally listening 
like a deer. At last there came a sound— 
the slow creaking of a bed, followed by an 
uncertain rustling. Then a door creaked, 
stopped, and again creaked, and presently 
came the muffled pat-pat of cautious feet. 
My window was wide open, so I noise- 
lessly moved until I could command the 
street and the white sign in dispute. After 
what felt like fifteen minutes, a board 
outside groaned, and a moment later a 
very tall form moved dimly in the street. 
There came a steady purring sound as the 
figure advanced, and I chuckled, for only 
a tape-line makes that sound. Presently 
the figure reached the sign, there was a 








The white thing moved 


trifling crash. 
a few feet in my direction, then lo! it stood 
stiffly in position, and I heard the wind- 


ing-in of the tape. It was now exactly 
forty-five yards away. 

After a bit he stole back, and I waited. 
Shortly there was again a form in the road, 
again the measuring, shifting of the mark, 
and winding up. 

“She’s in the forty-two hole now, all 
right, but she’ll stand even forty when J 
get through with her.”’ I chuckled as I 
waited for the other fellow to get asleep, 
or at least settled down. I can cat-foot 
like the real thing, and the way I finally 
drifted down to that tape and out to the 
post was a triumph. The distance from 
the scraper to the sign was as near forty- 
two yards as it could be made. In a mo- 
ment the mark was shifted to the even 
forty. I restored the tape to its place and 
regained my room without creaking a 
board, and soon I was sound asleep. 

“How about that sign-board—hadn’t 
you best take a look at it in daylight?” 
queried the host, after breakfast the next 
morning. 

“T’m game to stick to my figure, we’ll 
measure presently,” I replied. 

“The same here,’ and “Here,” said 
the parsons gravely. 

“Let me see,” said the host to my 
parson—“ You said forty-five yards, and 
you,” turning to the other, “said jorty- 
two, and Dellygait here, he took even 
forty for his’n. You men are mighty poor 
guessers. Why, you ain’t none of you 
within five yards of the actool distance— 
that is, not if J know anything. 

Each of us told him he surely was 
wrong, to which he retorted that he’d 
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bet our total bills against a ten-spot that 
he was nearer right than we were. The 
parsons being out of the question, I took 
him up. 

Before we could start for the measuring, 
we heard a cheery voice and a heavy step, 
and into the room strode our gigantic 
guide. 

“Mornin’. Thought P ‘d just step in to 
see how you’d rested up.” 

We assured him that we never felt bet- 
ter, then laughingly explained about the 
wager and that we were just going to 
measure the distance and learn who was 
the victim. He gave a quick, peculiar 
gasp, then his broad face set in an ex- 
pression of stolid indifference, but for 
some reason his eyes seemed to fairly blaze 
with delight. 

“Lemme see,” he said, “you said 
forty-five, ‘and you forty-two, you forty, 
and the boss here bets none of you is 
within five yards of the correct figure. 
Well, one thing’s certain—the boss ain’t 
in it!” 

“That so? Bet you five I win!” 
chuckled the boss. 

“Tl just have to go you!” retorted our 
guide, and they put up the money. 

The boss and our guide did the meas- 
uring while the rest of us locked closely 
on. They had to do it over three times 
before both had to acknowledge that the 
truthful tape made the distance exactly 
forty-six yards four inches! 

Never had I beheld three such faces of 
mystified wonder, but the boss was the 
worst. He finally gasped out “Wub 
—wub—wull—it’s--on—me! But I'll be 
chucked if I see how it come about!” 

Some time later the boss shook hands 
with us and said he hoped we’d come 
again soon, but there was a far-away look 
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in his eyes and his voice lacked its custo- 
mary ring. The guide, however, kept 
grunting to himself, and at the station he 
finally said—— 

“T don’t just savvy that there bet- 
ting proposition yet. There’s something 
mighty funny about it. He feels mighty 
sick back there about somethin’. Mebbe 
he know’d that there board had been 
moved and mebbe he didn’t.” We were 
guiltily looking various ways. “You see 
them whisky signs is also half-mile posts. 
They’re placed by the firm along the main 
roads, and the pesky boys here-’bouts 
thinks it’s mighty smart to keep a-shiftin’ 
’em. Dunno why, but they do it. Fact 
is I’m paid a little by the agent to set up 
them signs and sorter look after ’em an’ 
keep ’em somewhere near their proper 
places. If I’ve put yonder one back once, 
I have a dozen times. I found it away 
out this mornin’ as I came in, so I set her 
back.” 

For a long time we smoked and chatted 
in comfort, but at last my parson glanced 
quizzically from one to the other, and said 
what I knew he would say before we 
parted. He told of the little joke he had 
planned, and how, of course, he had in- 
tended to reimburse the loser after the joke 
had gone far enough. This we knew to 
be exactly what he had intended. To his 
intense surprise, his friend presently told 
how he had heard the other, had watched 
and twigged the joke, and later had 
slipped out and shifted the board; also, 
of course, intending to tell later. 

They had a lot of fun over it, and we 
all laughed very heartily. Finally, after 
those grand fellows had laughed like big, 
care-free boys, I—well, I told my story. 
It was a pity our host was not there to 
join us. 
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THE SENSE OF HEARING IN MOUNTAIN 
GAME 


By W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN 


N ingenious theory has lately been 
A advanced purporting to explain 
why big-horn and other wild sheep 
carry such large horns; namely by en- 
dowing the latter with the functions ap- 
pertaining to megaphones and thus ren- 
dering them capable of materially assisting 
the animals to locate sound in mist and 
fog. The spiral horn, our theorist main- 
tains, curls round the ear in such a fashion 
that the latter comes to be situated at the 
apex of a hollow cone which acts as a sort 
of topophone of the kind used on fog- 
bound vessels to determine the direction 
of sound signals. 

That this novel theory is applicable at 
best to but a few of the numerous species 
of wild sheep, and then only to the males, 
who alone carry these useful topophones 
about with them, will be obvious to those 
acquainted with the several kinds of 
mouflons, the oorial of Ladak and other 
varieties of the Ovis family, whose horns 
in shape as well as direction, preclude the 
application of this theory. And were the 
latter capable of positive proof, which it is 
not, no sportsman of practical experience 
will assert that the big-horn of North 
America or the argali of Siberia, of topo- 
phonic fame, are harder to approach dur- 
ing mist and fog than are many of the wild 
goats or the chamois. 

Of the three life-preserving senses, 
sight, scent, and hearing, the two first- 
named are unquestionably the most im- 
portant. No better proof of this can be 
furnished than by examining the actions 
of wild animals when heavy mist and a 
perfectly still atmosphere make the func- 
tional powers of these two senses inop- 
erative. 

One November I was chamois stalking 
in the Delourites of Tyrol, a limestone 
mountain range noted for its jagged pin- 
nacles and stupendous precipices. The 
season was altogether an unusual one; in- 
stead of bright, crisp, sunny days the whole 
region was covered by a pall of heavy 
mist which, as it continued for about ten 


days, was the most protracted spell of 
such weather I have ever experienced in 
the Austrian Alps. The snow was 
fairly deep, and at the altitudes to which 
I refer, about 7,500 or 8,000 feet over 
the sea, it reached well over the knee; 
and what made it infinitely worse, a thick, 
icy crust overlay it. This crust broke 
at every step,making such a loud noise that 
it could be heard many hundred yards off 
in the utter silence of those barren up- 
lands. No more hopeless conditions for 
chamois stalking were imaginable; the 
fog prevented one spotting game, or in 
fact seeing further than thirty yards, and 
the crusted snow, of course, prevented 
anything like a noiseless approach. After 
several days of heart-breaking idleness 
and bad language in the little log lodge 
situated in the very heart of the mountains, 
which a friend and myself had made our 
headquarters, inactivity became insup- 
portable, and our larder was getting 
empty. Something had to be done. 

From our lodge veranda one could or- 
dinarily see, with good glasses, several lost 
of the agile antelope of the Alps feeding 
high up on the steeps generally in what 
appeared perfectly unapproachable places 
skirted by giddy precipices that fell off 
in tiers of smooth walls to the valley 
below. Ordinarily it meant only a stiff 
climb of some 3,000 feet to get within 
range, but now it seemed as impossible 
to stalk them as it would be to spot and 
get within shot of a flight of duck off the 
fog-bound banks of Newfoundland in a 
puffing and fog-horn blowing steamer. 
But extra efforts had to be made, and so I 
arranged that while I was to proceed up 
a certain sharp ridge, which I knew was 
favorite ground of my quarry, the keeper 
should approach the point of meeting, 
which was to be the very top, from the op- 
posite ridge so that if his approach should 
move any chamois they might possibly run 
in my direction, my intention being to 
reach the top half an hour or so before the 
keeper did. 
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With this understanding we set forth. 
Twenty-five yards from the fence in front 
of the lodge the building had become in- 
visible, and I had to trust entirely to my 
knowledge of the lay of the ground. The 
ascent up the excessively steep slope, with 
the crusted snow breaking under one’s 
steps, was hard work, and the fresh signs 
of game as I reached higher elevations and 
a whistle or two out of the dense fog, 
emitted by chamois at no great distance, 
made it all the more tantalizing that one’s 
range of vision was so extremely limited. 
The top of the ridge, some 3,000 feet over 
the valley, consisted of a black, rocky 
needle-like pinnacle, too steep for snow 
to lie, and on scrambling hand over hand 
to the top, I found to my surprise that it 
just topped the sea of white mist. The 
sun was shining brightly, and the scene 
was of unique weirdness. With one’s feet 
dangling down it was just like sitting on 
the top of a submerged vessel’s mast, other 
mast-tops represented by sundry other 
black looking rocky pinnacles for which 
the Dolourites are so famous, protruding 
here and there out of the surface of a lim- 
itless ocean of white billows glistening in 
the sunlight. 

In due time the keeper popped up at my 
side, much as a diver would raise himself 
out of the water, though his approach had 
been betrayed by the crusted snow. His 
experience had been no happier than 
mine. “ Down yonder are the chamois,” 
said he, “and we are up here, but we 
might as well go out chamois stalking on 
a dark night on horseback as to expect 
getting anywhere near them as things are 
to-day.” 

Not a breath of wind stirred the billowy 
level at our feet, and after finishing some 
luncheon, consisting of the very last bit 
of meat in our larder, a proceeding which 
was only possible after thawing one’s 
be-icicled moustaches—that morning the 
thermometer had marked thirty-four de- 
grees of frost—we sadly gave up all idea 
of doing anything more that day, and de- 
cided to return to the lodge by the quickest 
route. This took us down the very slope 
I had ascended. After tying a handker- 
chief round the lock of my repeater and 
sticking on the leather muzzle protector 
with which every chamois stalker protects 
the business end of his rifle, we made a 
dive for the foggy depth, and leaning on 


our stout Bergstécke, we soon had glissaded 
a thousand feet down to about the place 
where I had heard the chamois whistle on 
my wayup. We were talking quite loudly 
when suddenly, without the slightest warn- 
ing, I found myself in the middle of a band 
of chamois some thirty or forty in number. 
As I had been sliding down ata great pace 
I actually passed a beast or two within 
reach of my Bergstécke, and one kid, in its 
frantic haste to join its mother, nearly ran 
me down. Throwing myself backward 
into the snow, and wrenching off the cov- 
ering of bolt and muzzle, the chamois, 
whose surprise seemed to be even greater 
than ours, actually gave me time to get 
in a quick shot at what looked like a buck 
before they vanished in the dense mist. 
“You have hit him right enough,” ex- 
claimed the keeper; but I was not so very 
certain about it, for it was a case of pulling 
the trigger before the rifle was well up to 
my shoulder. When we reached the spot 
where the animal had been overtaken by 
my soft-nosed Mannlicher bullet, a few 
spurts of blood put a rosier hue on the 
outlook. As the snow was scored up by 
countless tracks and the trail of blood soon 
stopped, we separated in order to more 
quickly find the wounded beast. I had 
not gone far before I found my quarry— 
it was a barren doe, unfortunately—lying 
dead with my bullet through her shoulders. 
I was just about to shout to the keeper, 
who, of course, was lost to my view in the 
mist, to come back, when, to my surprise, 
I heard him call to me to come up quickly, 
for the wounded beast was standing close 
to him, and evidently required a finishing 
shot. Much puzzled by this extraordi- 
nary bit of news—I had fired but one shot 
and my expanding bullet at such short 
range could not possibly have penetrated 
the dead beast and have wounded another 
one—I quickly followed in the direction 
of the man’s voice. On getting up to him, 
true enough, there, not more than thirty 
yards off, about as far as the mist allowed 
me to see, stood a big black chamois 
quietly eyeing us. By the crook of the 
horns I thought it was a buck—adult 
chamois of different sexes are very difficult 
to tell apart—and so I did not hesitate to 
add another to my bag. My shot brought 
what, to my mortification, turned out to 
be another barren doe sliding down the 
steep snowfield. When I told the keeper 
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that the first chamois was lying dead less 
than a hundred yards off he would at first 
hardly believe me, for truly the whole in- 
cident was so uncanny as to be hardly 
credible for one who had grown up among 
this excessively shy game. Under ordinary 
circumstances not only would our noisy 
descent down the snow slope and loud 
talking have sent them flying long before 
we got within half a mile of them, but the 
extraordinary behavior of my second vic- 
tim, that notwithstanding my shot and 
shouting and noisy approach stood stolidly 
awaiting its doom, was about the most 
conclusive proof obtainable how bewilder- 
ing is the effect of fog on game and to what 
overwhelming extent their movements are 
guided by sight and scent. 

Twenty years before, in the late seven- 
ties, in the Rattlesnake Mountains, as the 
southern spur of the Bighorn range in Cen- 
tral Wyoming is called, I had had a similar 
experience. One November afternoon I 
had sighted a small band of rams lying up 
on a narrow ledge within shot of which, 
by dint of a long round, I thought I could 
get with some certainty of success. The 
only question that troubled me was 
whether it was wise to undertake the 
stalk in the face of what looked to be an 
approaching blizzard. Another look with 
my glass at one particular old ram, with 
as fine a head as I had ever seen, decided 
me, and I started off just as the first flakes 
of snow were beginning to obscure the 
view. In less than half an hour I had 
reached what I thought was the point 
above the rams from which a steep gully 
led down to the spot from whence I ex- 
pected to get my shot. I say “thought,” 
for the storm had now broken, and in the 
whirling snow my movements had, for 
the last ten minutes, been mere guess- 
work. 

The lateness of the hour and the appar- 
ent hopelessness of finding my game under 
such unfavorable surroundings made me 
hurry down the gully with anything but 
noiseless haste. Stones were rattling 
down ahead of me in small avalanches, 
and my iron-shod boots clinked against 
the rocks with a noise sufficient to alarm 
bighorn half a mile off under ordinary 
circumstances. But the unexpected 
happened; long before I considered that 
I was down low enough I suddenly found 
myself in the very middle of the band. 


Driven away from their exposed ledge, 
probably by stress of weather, they were 
in the act of ascending the gully down 
which I was hastening. Old “Trail- 
stopper,”’ my double express, was slung 
over my shoulder by its strap, in chamois 
stalker’s fashion, and, what was worse, 
it was not even loaded. My fingers were 
cramped with cold and it must have taken 
me some seconds to fumble in my pockets 
for two cartridges and get them into the 
chambers, my eyes, of course, being fixed 
all the time on the rams standing motion- 
less and looking intently at the strange ap- 
pearance that had so suddenly emerged 
out of the whirling snow. They were so 
near to me that even the 18-inch long bar- 
rels of the Rawlings sheriff’s shot-gun 
which I had seen make cold meat of a bad 
man a week or so before, would have suf- 
ficed to achieve the same results in this 
case. But, unfortunately, the big ram was 
last of all, and I saw but his head and 
enormous horns over the backs of the 
others. I was not doing any fine shooting 
that afternoon, for my run had pumped 
me and my finger had not enough life in 
it to feel the triggers, and the fierce gale 
was driving the snow with unerring aim 
into my eyes. What happened to that 
ram need not be told here, for though his 
trophy is hanging on the wall behind me 
as I write this, he was not bagged on that 
day. What was extraordinary about that 
band was that they did not take to their 
heels until I had emptied both barrels at 
the rearmost ram, the first shot causing 
but a trifling commotion. 

In both these instances it is difficult to 
explain with any degree of certainty the 
unusual actions of the chamois and big- 
horn. In both cases the sense of smell, 
which is the great life-preserving faculty 
of ungulates generally, from the elephant 
downwards, was rendered inoperative by 
the fact of, in the one instance, an ab- 
solutely windstill atmosphere, in the 
other that of wind coming straight from 
them. Their sight, unaccustomed as 
these animals probably were to human 
beings suddenly emerging out of dense 
mist, conveyed to them possibly no idea 
of danger, and the innate curiosity of all 
wild sheep, goat, and antelope during 
their mating season (for chamois in No- 
vember, for bighorn a little later) may 
also have had something to do with it. 








SATURDAY GOLF 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


a moment he said nothing, as he sat 

down at my desk; nor did I speak. 
On Monday morning most men in the of- 
fice are quiet. “I think,’ he remarked 
presently, laying his hand over the region 
of his appendix, “I have taken cold.” 

I saw that he wanted to talk. “Did 
you play Saturday?” I asked. 

“Ven”? 

“Where ?”’ 

“T played with Mr. Moxon at Home- 
wood.” 

From under the desk I drew a bottle of 
vichy, and the treasurer helped himself. 
Each one of us in the office usually gets 
one round during the season with our 
president on the Homewood links, and 
Saturday had been the treasurer’s day. 
The invitation from the president for a 
Saturday afternoon is something each of 
us looks forward to, and I knew that the 
treasurer, a peculiarly unassuming man, 
had been waiting nearly all summer for 
his turn. 

“T began getting ready for it,” he con- 
tinued, “last Monday; one week ago to- 
day. I had my clubs brought home Fri- 
day, and lay awake all night for fear I had 
forgotten something I ought to take with 
me. Saturday morning I was up at six 
to pack my valise. Besides my shoes and 
my regular négligée outfit and sweater I 
put in an extra undershirt and an extra 
pair of socks for a shower, and I always 
carry a raincoat wherever I go. But I 
never noticed, Mr. Stevens,” said the 
treasurer, looking at me earnestly, “how 
many clubs I have picked up during the 


| SAW that his eye was inflamed. For 


last four years. When I play at home, 
Ontwentsia, the caddy takes charge of my 
bag at the locker, but coming in town 
Saturday morning I had to carry my va- 
lise and my clubs over from the North- 
western depot. I’m getting stout, anyway, 
but the day set in warm and when I got 
to the office my tongue was hanging out. 

“At nine o’clock the president phoned 
me from his desk that we would leave the 
shop at twelve o’clock, sharp, to give our- 
selves plenty of time, and I spent the 
morning doing nothing but putting off 
work for fear something would tie me up at 
the last moment. At eleven forty-five, 
just as I had got about half my checks 
comfortably signed, Mr. Moxon ran in to 
say we had better start right away; he 
had learned of a fast train, eight minutes 
before the regular express, that would land 
us at Homewood ahead of the crowd. 

“T pushed the pen across the check ends 
so fast I couldn’t see my name land on 
them, but the best I could do was to join 
him downstairs at seven minutes of twelve, 
and we reached the corner just in time to 
miss a street-car. 

“Mr. Moxon looked at his watch. 
‘No matter,’ said he, cheerfully, ‘we 
can make it all right by a quick walk.’ 

“T picked up my valise and shouldered 
my clubs, and we started for the Illinois 
Central—six blocks. The early train had 
pulled out, but we got a good seat in the 
twelve-fifteen, and I had sat down to cool 
off when Mr. Moxon discovered I was too 
near the middle of the car and that we had 
better get up near the door where we 
could make a dash for the ’busses ahead 
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of the crowd. That is how I got this cin- 
der in my eye,” interpolated the treas- 
urer, “sitting near the door. . 

“The train was loaded pretty heavily, 
and about five miles north of Homewood, 
Mr. Moxon began edging toward the 
platform, and I squeezed through after 
him with my bags. It appeared that we 
had located too far back in the train, for 
when we began our dash for the ’busses we 
had to run the entire length of the plat- 
form. At least seventy-five other men 
were making the same kind of a run, and 
when we got to the ’busses every seat was 
filled and twenty-five men were swearing 
on the platform. Mr. Moxon finally got 
me up with one of the drivers and sat in 
my lap and gave our fellow two dollars to 
gallop his horses all the way to the golf 
grounds so we could get caddies before the 
other busses came up. 

“After the caddies were secured—and 
there were thirty men ahead of us who had 
caught the early train—we hurried down 
to the lockers, dressed, and hustled in to 
lunch. When I sat down I realized that 
I was getting tired. However, they gave 
us a good lunch, and I had got about half 
way through my chicken-pie when Mr. 
Moxon lighted a cigar and began tying 
knots in his silk handkerchief at his neck; 
I knew it was time to quit. He explained 
that unless we got started ahead of ‘the 
crowd we should get pocketed somewhere 
and have to play awfully slow. 

“Did you ever play the Homewood 
links? It is a long course. My caddy 
was a Pole from South Chicago who talked 
Russian, so I had to get my distances and 
directions by making signs. The boy 
made signs, too, but we couldn’t make 
signs that would match. Every time I 
got to the green Mr. Moxon was waiting 
for me to play up, and whenever I teed he 
looked at his watch. The fair green is a 
dream, but whenever I drove into the long 
grass, Mr. Moxon would send over his 
caddy with a new ball and tell me never to 
mind looking for mine as the crowd was 
right behind us. In that way I lost five 
balls on the first seven holes, and, by half 
past three o’clock the sun was really a 
fright—the wind had died down and I was 
dressed too warm. I had him beaten, 
medal play, in spite of losing distance so 
often, but, of course, he claimed the holes 
on match play. I said nothing; but at 


the ninth tee instead of pulling his watch 
he drew a time-card on me and asked when 
I wanted to go home. 

“* When is there a train?’ I asked. 

“*Four o’clock.’ 

“T don’t know how it was, but I began to 
get annoyed, and I balked right there. 
‘If you want to catch that train,’ he went 
on, ‘drive quick and we can do it.’ 
We were due at his house for dinner, you 
know. 

“When do you want to go home?’ I 
asked. 

*** Any time suits me.’ 

“What would you do if I weren’t 
here ?’ 

“<T should play eighteen holes.’ 

“«Then I will play eighteen holes,’ said 
I. ‘I’ve been looking forward all sum- 
mer to playing golf with you down here. 
I came sixty miles to do it. I can’t play 
every day; Saturday afternoon is the 
one time I get during the week—’ 

“¢ Bully,’ said Mr. Moxon, ‘now you’re 
sensible, Venable; there’s another good 
train at six-thirty that will get us up 
in time for dinner. But hold on,’ he 
sprung his time-card again. ‘Let’s see. 
What time does that put you home?’ 

“<*T don’t care if it doesn’t put me home 
till Sunday morning—I play eighteen 
holes.’ 

““*By George, you’re right, Venable. 
Come along; drive off. The crowd is 
right behind us , 

““*Damn the crowd, Mr. Moxon.’ He 
looked at me surprised, but I sat right 
down on the box; the sun was infernally 
hot Saturday. ‘I don’t want to keep run- 
ning to a fire all day. I ate pretty freely 
of that chicken-pie and I’m foundered 
now.’ 

“He fumed around a little, but he sat 
down after a while himself. I was over- 
heated; the wind set in from the lake 
about that time and I caught cold right 
there. But when everybody on the gal- 
lop had passed us we went on and for the 
rest of the day we enjoyed ourselves.” 

“What time did you get home?” I 
asked. 

“ Midnight.” 

“ How long has it taken you to find out 
it doesn’t pay to hurry your Saturday 
golf?” I inquired, corking the vichy. 

“Four years,” muttered the treasurer, 
rising, “but I’ve got my lesson by heart.” 
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“ The hands that help are better than the lips that pray.” 


Reliance Some of the yachting critics 
and seem to be disgruntled because 
ShamrockIII Re/jance has not beaten Con- 
stitution and Columbia, hull down, on every 
occasion of their meeting; and there are 
even those that question whether the 
chosen Cup defender is actually the fastest 
of the three American ninety-footers. But 
of course that is only newspaper space-fill- 
ing nonsense. Reliance has demonstrated 
in her trying-out that she is faster than 
Constitution, which in turn has shown that, 
except perhaps in the heaviest of winds, 
she is faster than Columbia, as some of us 
maintained she was last year when the 
older boat was selected to defend the Cup. 
In the prevailing winds, which are light- 
ish, Reliance appears to be about ten min- 
utes faster than Columbia; in strong 
winds and a tumbling sea, about three 
minutes the faster. Shamrock III has 
also shown her greatest superiority over 
Shamrock I in gentle zephyrs and a smooth 
sea ; and as near as can be estimated the 
challenger’s superiority under such con- 
ditions even surpasses that of the defender 
over Columbia. In _ heavier weather 
Shamrock III’s superiority over Sham- 
rock I is not so marked as that of Reliance 
over Columbia under similar conditions. 
Now Columbia in 1899 was from six to 
ten minutes faster than Shamrock I ac- 
cording to whether conditions were light 
or heavy, and Columbia is no doubt to- 
day as much faster than Shamrock I as 
she was four years ago, speculation to 
the contrary notwithstanding. On the 
basis of public performance, therefore, 
Reliance would appear to have a margin 
of from three to five minutes to the good 
when compared with Shamrock III. There 
is always the difficulty, in comparing 
yachts, of the varying and dissimilar con- 
ditions, which never are precisely alike, 
so that often deductions may mean much 
or nothing—frequently the latter. 

There is no doubt that Shamrock IIT is 


the fastest challenger yet to come here, and 
that means little until I add that her 
margin of speed above that of Shamrock 
I is greater than any challenger ever 
showed over the challenger immediately 
preceding her. In a word, the British de- 
signers have made their most marked ad- 

vance in the history of the America’s Cup 
racing. 

Isitenough? Idonot think so—though 
I confess to not having the feeling of the 
race being a sure thing for us—as I ob- 
serve have some of my distinguished con- 
jréres. Ihave faith in Reliance, but unless 
she has been keeping some speed stowed 
away, I believe that we are destined to 
have some very anxious moments during 
the series. 

It is a rather even betting proposition, I 
should say ; Americans who give odds are 
influenced more by enthusiastic patriotism 
than by anything the yachts have shown. 


“Faking” If the British Kennel Club will 
at now enforce the rule which it has 
Bench _recently made, disqualifying dogs 

that are “faked,” a much-needed 
reform will be instituted. Faking, which 
means preparing dogs for exhibition by 
trimming, or dyeing, or plucking, has be- 
come so universal in England and so clev- 
erly done that it is very hard to say just 
where it begins and ends. The serious 
feature of the practice is, of course, its 
harmful effect upon the standard of the 
breed concerned. It stands to reason 
that faking does not advance the breed, 
and that, if second-grade specimens are 
awarded blue ribbons through the clever 
faking of their owners, the breed, in 
due course, becomes distinctly lowered. 
Trimming, or plucking, or dyeing does not 
prevent the puppies of the faked animal 
from inheriting the faults which were 
covered up for the moment to the delu- 
sion of the bench show judge. No one 
will deny that if a dog requires faking 
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there is something lacking in his breeding. 
I need not argue further to prove that 
awarding honors to faked underbred dogs 
is injurious to the breed. 

Happily, faking has not in America be- 
come the open scandal it has in England, 
but there is much of it here—very much of 
it—as any one with half an eye may see 
at all our large shows. Why, I have seen 
plucking going on industriously in Madi- 
son Square Garden—almost within sight 
of the judge’s ring. 

The American Kennel Club will now 
please suspend, for a few moments, its 
family bickerings, and take notice of the 
faking rule passed by the British club. 


Until the visiting Oxford and 


Home . 
Golf Cambridge golfers meet the All- 
ertel Eastern and U. S. G. Association 


teams, arranged for August 29 
at Garden City, and September 7 at 
Nassau, there will be slight hope of the 
home game doing little else than supply- 
ing good practice for the Englishmen. 
Unfortunately, the intercollegiate team 
seems, at this writing, destined to be 
without several of the strongest of our 
younger players—Messrs. H. C. Egan, 
H. B. Hollins, Jr., and Louis N. James 
—and there is need of them all if the 
team would escape overwhelming defeat. 
Nor is victory assured for the Eastern 
and Association teams, but there is hope, 
if not for triumph, at least for honorable 
defeat on those two occasions. The visit- 
ing team includes N. F. and T. M. Hunter, 
John L. Low, J. A. T. Bramston, H. W. 
Beveridge—all in the English first-class— 
and, indeed, it looks as though we may 
count ourselves lucky if these Britishers do 
not repeat the performance of the English 
lacrosse team which this summer trounced 
our university teams successively—and 
thoroughly. 





Prominent, the most promi- 


Don’t Kill ; 
theGolden- nent, among racing stable own- 
} lea ing ers and Jockey Club officials 


have acknowledged to me, 
more than once, that without the support 
of spectators attracted by the specula- 
tive opportunities it would be utterly im- 
practicable to hold race meets. In simple 
English that means horse-racing could not 
be conducted on its present scale or even 
successfully, were the confidence of the 
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betting public disturbed. This being so, 
it would seem common sense, both for the 
good of the great game and in respect of 
popular patronage, to leave no loose rule 
ends which are likely to operate unfairly 
upon the bettors and create suspicion 
among the public generally. Several 
times this season the public has suffered 
unnecessarily and severely, and unpleas- 
ant scandals have been scented for lack of 
some very simple ruling. 

Horses unfit to start because they have 
gone stale or lame, and known in the pad- 
dock to be unfit, have yet been started—the 
public all uninformed and perhaps mak- 
ing that particular horse a favorite on its 
past performances. This is both unfair 
and unwise. And there is, literally, not 
the smallest excuse for such shameless 
swindling of the public—for that is just 
what it is. The Jockey Club can relieve 
the situation in a jiffy by providing for a 
paddock official whose duty it will be to 
bulletin entries found to be unfit after it is 
too late to scratch them. Such an official 
might also record when and when not 
horses use bar plates, blinkers and other 
paraphernalia employed in the running 
of the modern racehorse. 


Influence of How many, I wonder, realize 
International the far-reaching influence of 
Shooting —_ these international rifle shoot- 

ing matches! The average 
man views the annual competition as 
sport. And so it is, of the very best and 
cleanest description; but it has a far 
deeper significance—it improves the skill 
not only of our riflemen, but the quality 
of the rifle itself. The story of compe- 
tition is the story of improvement in both 
arms and ammunition. 


Make the | am glad to see state legisla- 
Punishment tures are beginning to think 
Fit the —of itself an achievement—of 
Crime ae 

devising some plan toadequate- 
ly punish the fool who mistakes a com- 
panion for a deer, or a grouse, or a ’coon, 
or an elephant, or anything but a man, 
and shoots him. And really is it not 
high time something were done? For it 
has come to pass that hunters must either 
tread the wood arrayed in flaming scarlet 
and a trimming of jingling bells, or-else 
run excellent chance of being potted by 
some hysterical thing on two legs, who 
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pulls trigger on any moving object which 
happens to arrest his roving and inex- 
perienced eye. 

If legislatures will provide that killing a 
hunter companion accidentally is man- 
slaughter, and wounding him a felony, 
punishable by five years in prison, there 
will be fewer accidents this coming. sea- 
son, I’ll warrant. 

And while the fool-killer is handing out 
justice, let him not forget that especially 
deserving landsman who takes women and 
children out in a sailboat—and drowns 
them. Nothing short of twenty years will 
adequately reward this particular brand of 
damphool. 


How the I donot knowof anything more 
Professional seriously disturbing to the in- 


woe tegrity of college sport than 
Teams violation by a leading universi- 


ty of the spirit of the law it has 
helped create and affects to uphold. It 
seems to me that ostracism is none too 
severe a penalty for such an offender, if 
indeed, it is not the only safeguard for that 
university’s fellows. University of Mich- 
igan is one of the leading educational in- 
stitutions of the country—it was one of 
the leaders in the athletic reform move- 
ment which swept the Middle Western 
colleges a year or so ago. Last autumn 
it played several men on its football eleven 
in violation of at least the spirit of the law 
—Carter, Jones, Gregory, and one man, 
Palmer—in violation of the letter of the 
law. Carter and Jones dropped out 
after the football season; Gregory was 
beckoned from California by Michigan’s 
professional coach, and Palmer, from 
1g00 to 1902, played professional baseball 
and football in Northern New York, 
openly. 

Quoting from a letter before me from 
one of the Michigan faculty, I find that 
“The Michigan Board in Control of 
Athletics is composed of five members 
elected by the University Senate—a body 
composed of all the faculty—and four 
members, elected by the student body. 
All questions of eligibility of players are 
passed upon by a sub-committee of the 
Board consisting of three Faculty mem- 
bers, of whom the Chairman is one. It is 
absolutely in the power of this sub- 
committee to keep any man from playing 
on any team. All members of last au- 
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tumn’s football team were indorsed by 
this Faculty Committee.” 

I quote at length to show that Michigan 
is amply supplied with legislation and 
legislators. This being so, and the 1902 
eleven being indorsed by the Board in 
Control, what are we to infer? There 
are but two inferences left open, (1) that 
the Board is not honest, (2) that the Board 
has- been deceived by its professional 
coach. I cannot believe the first—yet 
in such a-case one might as well be dis- 
honest as stupid so far as the results go. 
Michigan’s professional coach has had 
practically full control of that universi- 
ty’s football, and has, no doubt, done as 
he liked, and he has liked (naturally 
enough, surely), to make a winning team. 
The Board, as well as the University, 
seems badly nipped by the winning craze 
which is hurting American college sport, 
and appears to be answerable for the em- 
ployment of professional coaches. 

But the Board is responsible just the 
same, and I utter this warning so Michi- 
gan, with its eyes open, may show us 
this season its true sentiment. I sug- 
gest also to Northwestern that it look sharp 
over its football, and that Wisconsin have 
an eye to its baseball. 


Classifying The Athletic Committee of Co- 


— lumbia has published a class- 
— ification of collegiate sport. 
Class A.—Basketball, boxing, football, 


hammer throwing, hurdling, middle and 
long distance racing (cycle, running, skat- 
ing and swimming), rowing, wrestling, 
and strength test competitions. 

Class B.—Baseball, fencing, field athlet- 
ics (jumps, shotput and vaults), gymnas- 
tics, handball, hockey, lacrosse, polo and 
short distance racing (cycle, running, skat- 
ing and swimming). 

Class C.—Cricket, 
tennis. 


golf, shooting and 


Now this classification is devised with 
the laudable intention of creating a de- 
pendable guide,in the keeping of students 
from games from which they are not physi- 
cally fitted, and is based on the heart 
strain exerted respectively by the games 
mentioned. Thus rowing, distance run- 
ning, etc., in class A; with the less wear- 
ing games, baseball, fencing, etc., in class 
B, etc., etc., to the end of the list. So 
when a student is examined at Columbia 
he receives a corresponding card. 
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How the From the view-point of the ath- 


— lete, however, the classification 
Se it in several particulars seems 
more theoretical than practi- 


cal; otherwise it is. difficult to under- 
stand how basketball is bracketed with 
football and distance running, while la- 
crosse is classed with fencing. Class C, 
is puzzling, for “shooting” may mean 
very nearly the hardest, or the easiest, 
physical effort man can make. 

If by “tennis” the Committee means 
lawn tennis, theory has the upper hand; 
for, literally, first-class lawn tennis de- 
mands much and more than basketball. 

In several instances the physical strain 
exerted and the stamina demanded of the 
athlete do not seem fairly represented. I 
should say that rowing and distance swim- 
ming and running stand alone and quite 
above the others; football follows, and 
then distance bicycling comes next, but is 
by no means so exacting or exhausting. 
Middle distance swimming and running 
follow, and then hurdling, lacrosse, 
hockey, skating, racquets, lawn tennis, 
basketball, boxing, hammer throwing, 
baseball, wrestling, sprinting (on cinders, 
bicycle, or skates), jumps, vaults, shotput, 
gymnastics, fencing, handball, squash, 
court tennis, cricket and golf. 


TapsSound When the light of Charles E. 
for Another Whitehead went out the other 
anos PO day at Aiken, there passed one 

of the old guard of sportsmen 
of whose class but few now remain. Mr. 
Whitehead was an expert angler, a first- 
rate shot, and, above all, a sportsman de- 
voted to the protection of game. Noman 
did more to secure protective law for game 
birds, nor so much to command respect 
of that law. As Robert B. Roosevelt 
has said, Mr. Whitehead really estab- 
lished the modern method of game-bird 
protection. And Mr. Roosevelt is another 
of that fine old type who still lives, thank 
God, to raise his voice against unsports- 
manly acts. 


No excuses are to be made for 
the signal defeat of the Wrenn 
brothers and W. A. Larned 
by R. F. and H. L. Doherty, 
for the Davis Challenge Bowl. The best 
of America met the best of England and 
was overwhelmed. Whether the Wrenns 


English 
Superior to 
American 
Lawn-Tennis 
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are the best of our doubles teams, so 
strong in fact as Ward and Ware, has been 
questioned; perhaps not, though if a differ- 
ence exists in favor of the latter pair I 
doubt it being enough to account for vic- 
tory over the Englishmen. If in America 
a combination to beat the Dohertys is 
possible it would in my judgment be R. D. 
Wrenn and Kreigh Collins, the Western 
champion. 

Certainly it cannot be denied that our 
very best were in the singles, for none 
other compare with Larned and R. D. 
Wrenn, save Whitman, who is not so 
strong as Larned or so dependable as 
Wrenn. With these facts in mind, there- 
fore, the crushing defeat is the more sig- 
nificant of the comparative merits of the 
English and American games, for no match 
play ever more thoroughly typified the 
two than that in the tournament which 
recently lost us the international trophy. 
As is usual with him the American has 
sought short cuts to victory; he has 
thought by strategy and aggression to 
overcome his imperfect form in the thor- 
ough-bass of the game; he has ignored 
stroke play almost entirely, confident in 
his skill as a tactician. But what a jolt 
that confidence got at Longwood! The 
Dohertys out-manceuvered as well as out- 
played their opponents; particularly in the 
doubles (7-5, 9-7, 2-6, 6-3) did they out- 
general the Wrenns, and the lobbing upon 
which the Americans placed such reliance. 
True, G. L. weakened the team, but none 
the less the Englishman’s style of game 
was considerably in advance of ours. 
Lobbing seems to be an American fad, 
and like all fads, especially American 
fads, has been overdone. Certainly it has 
great value on occasion, but it is the 
sign manual of a defensive game, and 
has no terrors for the man whose stroke 
play has not been neglected. Nothing 
was lacking in the pluck of the Wrenns, 
however, which was admirable—and their 
general game was better than to have been 
expected from their earlier work. 

As for R. D. Wrenn, his showing under 
the circumstances was notable; he has 
really been out of tennis for several years 
and not in particularly fit physical con- 
dition. Had he been steadier he would 


have beaten the elder Doherty (R. F.), 
who played a waiting game, handling 
Wrenn’s lobs masterfully and finally win- 























H. L. and R. F. Doherty, the Visiting English Lawn Tennis Experts. 
England, and together they hold the doubles championship of England and America. 


ning (6-4, 3-6, 6-3, 6-8, 6-4) by his ac- 
curacy and his opponent’s lack of it. H. 
L. Doherty went through Wrenn in 
straight sets by perfect play aided by the 
American’s errors, and is, I believe, con- 
siderably the stronger of the Englishmen. 
Larned might beat him on a brilliant day, 
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H. L. is the singles champion of 


but three times out of five this younger 
Doherty would win. To me he seems the 
strongest amateur that has ever played 
the game, on either side the ocean. His 
getting qualities rival those of R. D. 
Wrenn, which is tantamount to saying 
they are unequaled elsewhere in the world 
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of tennis, added to which he has absolute 
command of the ball, a finished stroke 
and a cool head. He beat Larned (6-3, 
6-8, 6-0, 2-6, 7-5) largely by letting Lar- 
ned beat himself. Slipshod work of a 
lineman also helped defeat Larned; it 
seems impossible for the Association offi- 
cers to conduct tournaments on workman- 
ship lines. 

The analysis of the Larned-H. L. 
Doherty score is an epitome of the com- 
parative American and English games. 
Doherty hit out of court 38 times, into the 
net 35 times, and was passed 72 times. 
Larned hit out 52 times, into the net 50 
times, and was passed 49 times. 

The game of both Dohertys is stronger 
than last year, especially in severity of hit- 
ting the ball and in the handling of the 
lob, which, in 1g02, bothered them quite 
abit. The chances of their carrying back 
the American singles as well as the doubles 
championship are about 3 to 2. 

The Davis Bowl was offered in 1900 by 
Dwight Davis of St. Louis, as a perpetual 
challenge international trophy. A. W. 
Gore, E. D. Black and H. R. Barrett, in 
1900, were defeated in three straight 
matches by Whitman, Davis and Ward. 
Great Britain defaulted in 1901. Last 
year America won—Whitman beating 
Pim and R. F. Doherty; and Larned 
beating Pim. 


Cow Moose 1 have been acquiring some 
with a very interesting data concern- 
— ing the length to which the 


moose bell attains, since my 
paragraph on the subject a couple of 
months ago. I then wrote that a fifteen- 
inch bell was the longest I had heard of; 
but apparently there are others. 

Mr. Stephen P. M. Tasker, of Philadel- 
phia, writes me that he shot a moose in 
Quebec last season, carrying a seventeen- 
inch bell. 

But a really extraordinary report comes 
from Mr. J. P. Turner, Winnepeg, Mani- 
toba; he writes: 

“* * * JT have come across a goodly 
number of cow moose wearing bells, but 
last fall was greatly surprised to hear of 
one three feet in length. I could not believe 
it at the time, but have since seen the 
green head and have proved it to be cor- 
rect. I measured it with a tape, and from 
thread-skin to end of hair on bell I found 
it to be thirty-eight inches. This I think 
can easily be called a record. I also came 
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across a young bull carrying a bell sixteen 
inches actual measurement in length. The 
cow was killed near Assenburg on Lake 
St. Joseph.” 





That 38-inch Bell. 


In reply to my letter expressing aston- 
ishment, and asking if he were sure of the 
figures, and who killed the moose with the 
wonderful bell, and if he could get a photo- 
graph of it, etc., Mr. Turner again writes: 

ok Ok Ok 


assure you 


I measured it myself and can 
it is correct, unnatural as it 


seems. Since writing I have seen the taxi- 
dermist_ who is mounting it on a bull's 
head. I had thought of making an offer 


for the cow’s, but to my disappointment 
found they had removed the latter's bell, 
and were mounting it on the bull’s head. 
This, of course, is very characteristic of 
such people in this country, and they never 
seem to appreciate the value of such a 
find as this cow was. I imagine the motive 
for preserving the bell with the bull’s head 
was to avoid any trouble through having a 
cow-moose head on hand. It was pur- 
chased from an Indian, and for this reason 
I doubt if a conviction could be miude. 
Something must be done soon, though, to 
preserve our big game. Moose are still 
plentiful in spite of the enormous numbers 
killed in the northern camps throughout 
the winter, but the elk seem to be diminish- 
ing, their range contracting yearly very 
rapidly. A few of us here are contem- 
plating the formation of a Game Protective 
Association, such as now exists in many 
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of the States, and taking the game laws into 
our own hands. It would be a huge task 
in this country, but I think the only re- 
liable means of preserving our splendid 
supply of game.” 


Mr. Turner has been good enough to 
secure a photograph of this remarkable 
bell, which I publish herewith. 


Put out, stamp out the last vestige of 
that camp fire before you leave it. 


Ir Findlay Douglas always put up the 
game in match play that he does in medal 
play, he would be the American champion. 


Tue St. Louis World's Fair people have 
assured the success of their athletic depart- 
ment by making James E. Sullivan its 
director. A more experiertced or more 
competent man could not be found. 


A ROAD-WALKING fever seems at present 
to possess athletic England; it has even 
got hold of the women. Matches are mak- 
ing between the clerks of rival commercial 
establishments, branches of government 
service and hospital corps. 


CouGARS appear to grow long in Cali- 
fornia. A twelve-foot one is reported from 
Kern County; it had been stealing sheep 
and hogs, and was shot by ranchmen; and 
another, said to be nine feet from tip to 
tip, is reported killed in southern Monterey 
County. 


Ir was continuously accurate putting 
that enabled Walter Egan to win the West- 
ern golf championship one up in 37 holes 
and beat his usually more successful, not 
to say skilful cousin, H. C. Egan, 1902 
holder. Miserable putting cost national 
champion James defeat by E. Brown in the 
same tournament. 


At last we have a new lawn tennis ball, 
and one which compares favorably with 
the best English. The only American ball 
hitherto on the market is softer, and has 
been much criticized It is, therefore, 
gratifying to have another put on sale, 
which seems more nearly to attain to the 
English standard. 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY is making some 
wise and courageous moves these days; 
following its return to amateur coaching 
for its crew, it has restored boxing to its 
athletic curriculum. Boxing is one of the 
best all-round exercises I know of; it is 
manly and decent, despite the rubbish 
which strangely but surely appears to find 
its way into educational print. 


I AM wondering why our country clubs 
do not adopt, as a species of amusement, 
the automobile gymkhanas which are the 
present vogue around Paris. There is no 
end to the mirth-provoking possibilities 
of a motor car over a steeple course, for 
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instance; not to mention spearing the 
stuffed pigkin when traveling at speed 
around the track. 


Amonc the first-class, Westchester seems 
to be about the only team thus far this 
season that can play real polo, Bryn Mawr 
and Meadow-Brook have advanced, while 
Dedham has stood still, and Rockaway 
gone back. The second-raters are going 
well and improvingly, especially Rumson, 
to which team Robert Collier has added 
much playing strength. 


JupcE WickKErRsHAM, of the U. S. District 
Court of Alaska, has recently made the as- 
cent of Mt. McKinley, the highest moun- 
tain in North America. While men long 
have been seeking a successful climb of 
this peak, the Judge is the first to ac- 
complish the feat, thus beating out the 
expeditions now in the field with the pur- 
pose of doing that same thing. 


ENGLISHMEN on the other side, who have 
been trying the American style of polo 
play, seem to prefer their own game; 
hence, it is likely that the much discussed 
and trouble making offside-rule of the 
English game will be retained, and not 
abolished as sportsmen of both countries 
hoped it might be. It is hard to get any 
change into things English, even though 
benefits are patent. 


It will be interesting to follow the 
fortunes of the new Canadian defender of 
the Canada’s Cup, Strathcona, which was 
designed by Arthur Payne; for this Eng- 
lishman is likely to be the main dependence 
of America’s Cup challengers, when Messrs. 
Fife and Watson have been exhausted: 
which means that a Payne design may be 
seen on the next occasion after this year, 
when racing for the famous Cup is re- 
sumed. 


JUvENAL, the Philadelphia sculler, who 
was beaten with utmost ease for the Dia- 
mond Sculls, offers on his return the in- 
formation that the American stroke will 
never win at Henley. What stroke then 
was that which, a few years ago, gave a 
Henley victory to young Ten Eyck. son 
of an American professional oarsman, 
trained on American waters by a profes- 
sional who knows none other than the 
American stroke? 


THE Seawanhaka-Corinthian Cup for 
small yachts appears as difficult for us “to 
lift,” as is the America’s Cup for British 
ninety-footers. Thorella, the Royal St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club’s boat, beat the 
American challenger Kolutoo, of the Man- 
chester Yacht Club, the other day, on Lake 
St. Louis, three straight with such ease 
as to provide almost a walkover. That 
hope proved a forlorn one, indeed! 


In the recent cable revolver match be- 
tween French and American teams the 
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former used a revolver with a 12-inch 
barrel, the Americans one with a 6%-inch 
barrel. And the Americans’ victorious 
margin was 249 points. The first of these 
matches between French and American 
teams was shot in 1900, and won by the 
latter by 61 points. It is instructive to 
note that of the fifteen men on the Ameri- 
can team this year twelve are from Mas- 
sachusetts and three from New York. 


FioripA also has a new and much- 
needed game law, which somewhat betters 
a condition hitherto wretchedly unmindful 
of wild animal and bird life. Under the 
new law deer may be killed only during 
November, December, and January, and 
the bag restricted to five for the season. 
Sale of quail and turkeys is forbidden, and 
the open season is from November 1 to 
March 1, during which the daily bag is 
limited to 25 quails and 4 turkeys. A non- 
resident county license (at ten dollars) is 
required, under penalty of one hundred 
dollars’ fine. 


THERE is a new game law in Colorado, 
which hunters should study; in general it 
reduces the open season, limits the bag, 
and requires a license of the non-resident. 
The open season for deer is now Septem- 
ber 15 to 30; for grouse and prairie 
chicken, September 1 to October 20: water 
fowl, September 10 to April 15; trout, not 
less than seven inches, June 1 to October 
31. General hunting license is $25: bird 
license for one day, $2; each additional day, 
$1. The wisest provisions of the new laws 
prohibit sale of game, and limit the daily 
bag to 25 ducks or other birds, and 2 
pounds of trout; only one buck deer may 
be killed in a single season. The present 
elk season is October 25 to November 5; 
after 1906 it will be but November 1 and 5. 


Reports from Canada, from Maine, and 
the North Woods, where fires raged in the 
early summer, agree that much destruc- 
tion was visited upon feathered game. No 
doubt, too, it will be found that fish life has 
suffered through the enormous destruction 
of insect life, though that very fact 
should enhance angling with the artificial 
fly. The new hunters’ license in Maine I 
consider wise, under the circumstances, but 
it will probably keep out some of the 
regulars who feel themselves imposed 
upon. It should be remembered, however, 
that in the making of these laws, the 
stupid and ignorant are the ones whom it 
is necessary to reach. The pity of it is 
that those who happen to be neither stupid 
nor ignorant must suffer; that is a con- 
dition, however, not confined to life in the 
woods. 


What a pity that so handsome a trophy 
as the Lysistrata Cup, and $2,500 in cash, 
should be wasted on a race without handi- 
cap conditions for steam yachts. It 
was like presenting Mr. Rogers with the 
money, for the Kanawha has been the 
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acknowledged fastest yacht on the Atlantic 

oast, ever since she made her first trial. 
There is absolutely no value in such a race, 
and no sport. Of the large fleet of 
steamers, growing larger every minute it 
seems, only one other, the Noma, entered 
besides the Kanawha. 

To those wealthy gentlemen with the 
cup-giving habit, I commend the exam- 
ple of Commodore Tod, whose trophies 
for ocean racing have stimulated interest 
in that neglected branch of yachting. If 
some one seeking to do a big thing for 
American yachting would offer a hand- 
some prize for a race, from Sandy Hook 
to Milford Haven, or from Boston to Kiel, 
he would accomplish it. That would be a 
real sporting proposition. 


Not many of the spectators who view 
Reliance and Shamrock IIT. in their first race, 
will realize, I fancy, that it has cost nearly 
half of one ‘million to bring those two boats 
to the starting line—fit to race for the Blue 
Ribbon of the seas—the America’s Cup. 
Shamrock III., to build and equip, has prob- 
ably cost $100,000 ; running her and 
keeping the first Shamrock in commission 
and expenses incidental to the racing, will, 
no doubt, amount to nearly, if not quite, 
another $100,000. Therefore, Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s effort to win the Cup, will, this 
year cost him all told probably $200,000. 

To defend the Cup has cost even more, 
Reliance alone representing in building, 
equipment, running, etc., $175,000; perhaps 
more—for no expense has been spared. 
Then maintaining Constitution and Columbia 
as trial boats, has, one way and another, 
cost another $50,000; so we have an ag- 
gregate of $225,000, as, I should say, a con- 
servative estimate of what Reliance repre- 
sents as you see her at the line on August 
20. Small wonder syndicates are needed! 


Hav Mr. August Belmont clung to his 
rights one race day during the New York 
Yacht Club cruise, Constitution instead of 
Reliance would probably be sailing against 
Shamrock III. In one of those arrogant 
periods, which come now and again to Mr. 
Iselin and his skipper, Barr, Reliance on 
the port tack deliberately started across the 
bow of Constitution on the starboard. tack. 
The right of way was Mr. Belmont’s, and 
had he kept Constitution headed as she was, 
the career of Reliance would have’ been 
ended then and there; but Constitution bore 
off, giving Reliance the needed room. 
Some ignorant people call this nervy sea- 
manship; it isn’t; it is pure damphoolery 
that deserves punishment, but escapes 
through the decency of the opponent. I 
understand Mr. Iselin was “much upset 
over the incident,” and sent an apology to 
Mr. Belmont; it is to be hoped the lesson 


will have curative results, for so decent a 
man may not always be encountered. 

I wouldn’t give much for the remains 
if Mr. Iselin tried that game on Mr. Bel- 
mont one day when the fate of a prospec- 
tive Cup defender was not in the balance. 











LITTLE TRIPS FOR LITTLE PURSES 


By HERBERT WHYTE 


OR the Eastern resident, anywhere be- 
tween Boston and Baltimore, one of 

the choicest sections for two.or three days 
of scenic travel, by trolley, water, and rail, 
is that with Albany, New York, for a center. 
The Bostonian can reach Albany in five 
hours by either the Boston and Maine, 


or Boston and Albany, taking the other 
one back home, whichever route he 
chooses to come by. The New Yorker 


can take the Hudson River or the New 
York Central Railway. The Philadelphian 
may reach New York City, by rail in two 
hours, or by trolley, or by trolley and river, 
as already set forth; and the Baltimorean, 
by trolley to New York, as already shown, 
or by rail in five hours, and on to Albany 
by river or rail, in a day or night, by water; 
or in three hours by rail. One of the trips 
out of Albany, which also means Troy in 
this connection, is by trolley down the 
Hudson to Hudson, a distance of thirty 
miles over one of the finest pieces of trolley 
line in existence; then back again by trolley 
or by the river. This will take a day. An- 
other trip is by trolley up through the 
country famous in the history of the cap- 
ture of Burgoyne in Revolutionary days, 
to Mechanicville, Glens Falls, and to Lake 
George, on the shores of one of the pret- 
tiest pieces of mountain-fringed water on 
the globe. From here an incline may be 
taken to the top of Mt. Prospect, from 
which point, 2,000 feet high, may be had 
a splendid panoramic view of the country. 
After this take the boat at Lake George, 
that’s the name of the station—it is seven 
miles to the end of the trolley at Warrens- 
burg, where you can go if you wish—take 
the boat and traverse the beautiful lake 
from one end to the other, a distance of 
sixty miles. At the upper end of the lake 
take a train on the D. & H. RR., and run 
back to Albany, in two hours, or so. Or 
you may omit the lake trip, except look- 
ing at it from Mt. Prospect, and return by 
trolley, swing around a loop out of South 
Glens Falls, and reaching Mechanicville, 
via Schuylerville, and the famous Saratoga 
Springs, at both of which places you should 
stop—at Schuylerville, to see the great 
monument to the Revolutionary heroes, 
and at Saratoga for obvious reasons. An 
hour will be enough at Schuylerville, and 
you may stop at Saratoga as long as your 
money holds out, which may not be long. 
Thence to Albany by trolley, or by 
rail. The distance from Albany to Lake 
George may be made by trolley in three 
hours. The trip by trolley is about $2.50, 
and a little more by rail. 

Another trip is by the Boston and Maine 
to the Hoosac Tunnel, forty-five miles, one 
of the longest tunnels in the world,—four 
miles and a half and cost $14,000,000o—thence 
back about seven miles to Petersburg 


Junction, and from there change to the 
Lebanon Valley road for Bennington, Ver- 
mont, about seven miles, rich in Revolu- 
tionary history, and charming for location 
on Lake Champlain. Stay as long as you 
wish, and return down the beautiful Leba- 
non Valley, walled in by mountains, to 
Chatham, Massachusetts, where you take 
the Boston and Albany and_ run into 
Albany in a couple of hours. I have not 
given any time to be spent on this trip, 
or the one to Lake George, because the 
tourist, knowing the distance, can calcu- 
late for himself how much he wants to 
give to them, but either can be made with 
fair comfort in two days, at a cost, not 
much in excess of seven or eight dollars. 
Two other short trips by trolley are to 
Sand Lake, twelve miles up in mountains, 
or to Schenectady, twelve miles. A stage 
line twenty miles long makes daily trips 
to the Grafton Lake region, where there 
are numerous small lakes in the mountains, 
from a thousand to eighteen hundred feet 
above the sea, and from many points the 


visitor may see into three States, New 
York, Massachusetts, and Vermont, with 
views of the Adirondack, Catskill and 


Hoosac mountains, and on clear days the 
battle monument at Bennington may be 
seen. The roads are fairly good, and the 
stage ride pleasant enough, going one day 
and returning the next. There are plenty 
of places of accommodation cheap. These 
trips are made out of Troy, which is 
reached by a pleasant trolley ride of six 
miles up the river from Albany, or by boat 
at any hour. 

On these trolley trips one is in sight of 
the Adirondacks nearly all the time, and at 
Lake George he is in their midst. If the 
traveler has plenty of time he can go to 
Lake George by canal-boat in about two- 
days; a nice trip if you love to loaf, and 
happen to find a pleasant canal-boat, as you 
have to find one that will take you rough 
and tumble, for canal-boats don’t carry pas- 
sengers except by request. These trips 
from Boston and New York may be made 
within three or four days, at a cost of from 
$12 up, with, say, $5 additional to the 
Philadelphian, or $10 to the Baltimorean. 


ON THE’ DELAWARE. 


A most interesting trip, for New 
Yorkers, eastern New Jersey, and western 
New England people, though it means 
roughing it, is to go from New York 
City (Jersey side) to Hancock, Penn- 
sylvania, west of the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains, about four hours’ ride. This is 
on the upper waters of the Delaware. 
Here buy a boat, or construct a raft, 
as fishermen do, and start on a float- 
ing trip down the Delaware, fishing all 
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the way, for fishing is good, and _ stop- 
ping at towns along shore for bed and 
board. At Delaware Water Gap where the 
river breaks through to the eastern side 
of the Blue Ridge, you can put in a day 
pleasantly, or longer, as it is a popular re- 
sort, thence floating on to Easton, whence 
you can reach New York in two hours, 
or coming on another day to Trenton, 
whence New York is only one hour and a 
half. The Philadelphian who makes this 
trip can float on down to his home if he 
wishes, and as some of them have done, 
but not many, as only the few will take 
these interesting out-of-the-ordinary trips. 

Another trip, somewhat similar to this, 
may be made down the Susquehanna, from 
Binghamton, or from Elmira, New_York, 
coming down the Chemung from Elmira 
to the Susquehanna, a half day’s float. 
The Susquehanna flows through a beautiful 
country, passing numerous towns, from 
any one of which the floater may leave 
the water for the rail, and he can follow 
the course to its mouth at Havre de Grace, 
Maryland, but the lower portion of the 
river is uninteresting and it is better to 
leave it at some point further up, in the 
discretion of the traveler. From three 
days to a week may be very pleasantly and 
inexpensively spent, either on the Sus- 
quehanna or Delaware. I can not give de- 
tails of these trips because they are not 
obtainable. Each traveler makes his own 
way, when he has learned that the routes 
are feasible. The cost, however, is less 
than traveling by land and stopping at 
hotels in much frequented sections. To the 
man who has a week’s vacation to spend 
away from hard work in the crowded city, 
no trip he could make would do him as 
much good in every way as either of these 
short outings. x 


ROUND ABOUT MAINE. 


Maine has for a number of years been 
a favorite tramping ground for the tourist 
with the short purse. Taking Portland as 
a base, I will give a few tips of trips ~_ 
tourists may avail themselves of. One of 
the best is from Portland through the 
Rangeley Lakes, going in via Farmington 
and Rangeley, or via Rumford Falls and 
Oquossoc, thence through the entire chain 
of lakes to Errol Dam, and there take stage 
through the Dixville Notch, taking in the 
Balsams Hotel, and on to Colbrook, where 
you can take the Maine Central and Bos- 
ton & Maine through the Connecticut Val- 
ley and_the scenery of the White Moun- 
tains. Transportation for this trip, which 
can “a9 done in four days, but should have 
a week, is $15.50. Other expenses, say, 
from $2, 50 to $3 a day. 

Another interesting trip is to go by boat 
from Portland to Augusta, up the Kenne- 
bec River, and then on by rail to Bangor, 
thence by rail to Fort Kent on the extreme 
northern border of the State. Thence 
Canadian Pacific to Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, and from there by a delightful 


sail down the St. John River to St. le 
and there return to Portland by rail, 
take steamer for Boston. The icenapaiie 
tion for this trip would be about $25, and 
the time about one week. This trip may 
be varied by going from Fort Kent via the 
Temiscouata Ry., to Riviere du Loup on 
the St. Lawrence, thence by river or rail 
to Quebec, and by rail to Portland. Trans- 
portation for this trip would be about $30. 
For $6 extra, a side trip may be made from 
Riviere du Loup by boat up the famous 
Saguenay River, and back. 


MAMMOTH CAVE AND THE CUMBERLAND 
RIVER. 

An interesting and unusual trip for the 
million or so of people living in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and within a hundred miles 
of it, is to take the L. & N. RR. at Louis- 
ville, and go to Mammoth Cave, one of the 
wonders of the world, and well worth 
visiting. After two days there, proceed to 
Nashville, Tennessee, a beautiful city, good 
for a day or more of sightseeing. Then 
take a steamer on the Cumberland River 
and go downthat picturesque stream to the 
Ohio at Paducah, Kentucky, where a 
steamer may be taken up the Ohio to 
Louisville. This trip should be made in 
ten to twelve days, and will cost within 
$50. _The Cumberland River navigation is 
not always reliable, but the time of de- 
parture of boats may be easily learned by 
a little effort. 


THE LAKES AND THE MISSISSIPPI. 

For the millions living in Chicago, and 
on the hot dry prairies around about it to 
the south, no more delightful outing can 
be found than to go from Chicago up 
Lake Michigan, stopping at Sault Ste. 
Marie, long enough to ‘shoot the rapids 
and see the immense government canal im- 
provements that have been made there. 
Thence through Superior to Duluth, an- 
other interesting place. From Duluth take 
a train for St. Paul, covered in five or six 
hours. Here see the Twin Cities, with 
their lakes and parks and _ interurban 
trolleys, and the Falls of Minnehaha. Then 
take a Mississippi River steamboat and go 
down through the most interesting, and 
only scenic portion of that mighty river, to 
Dubuque, Iowa, where rail is taken again. 
and a‘few hours’ ride lands the traveler 
in Chicago. Or 1f he come from points 
south of Chicago, he can proceed on down 
the Mississippi to St. Louis or to the near- 
est railroad connection with his home 
town. Two weeks should be given to this 
trip, and it would probably cost from $75 
to $90. Possibly with so much water 
travel, it might be done for $5 a day, say, 
$70 for the trip. By crowding, it might be 
done in ten days, and the expense would be 
proportionately less: However, these out- 
ings are given, not so much to see how 
quickly they may be made as that the 
tourist may get the most good out of 
them. 











SHAMROCK III AND RELIANCE 


A CRITICAL COMPARISON 


By JOHN R. SPEARS 


= the days of Ptolemy Lagos, the great 

fleet of pleasure ships that the Egyp- 
tians then maintained on the Nile were 
known to history as thalamegi—‘carriers of 
the bed-chamber.” In later years, when the 
Dutch and the British had become wealthy 
enough to afford pleasure ships, with the 
instincts of red-blooded sailor men inspir- 
ing them—as the gales of the North Sea 
wre through their canine took the 
old Viking word jagt, a chase, and from 
that day to this, men with Viking blood in 
their veins have called their pleasure ships 
yachts. 

In any comparison of the America’s Cup 
challenger, Shamrock III, with the defender 
Reliance, the distinction between the Egyp- 
tian idea of a pleasure ship and that of the 
Vikings is of first importance. For the 
designer of Reliance, inspired by the tradi- 
tions that belong with the America’s cup, 
laid down the lines of a racer, pure and 
simple, while the designer of Shamrock III 
openly proclaimed that he was going to 
send a “ wholesome” model for the Cup— 
something fit for a “carrier of the bed- 
chamber,” as well as for a racer. 

Shamrock III is first of all deeper and 
more bulky in the hull; she has more dis- 
placement than Reliance. If, therefore, 
Shamrock III wins the Cup, Mr. Fife has 
accomplished a double wonder. For beat- 
ing Reliance with any kind of a model may 
be counted a wonderful task; but to do it 
with a model confessedly designed for 
cruising, as well as for racing, is a greater 
one by a far cry. 

In individual features Shamrock III and 
Reliance nowhere show a greater difference 
than in their fore bodies. Meliance has first 
of all the longer overhang, being longer 
over all by something like five feet. This 
extra length gives finer lines—the angles 
between the lines of the hull and the plane 
of the water are smaller. Then where the 
overhang meets the water it is flat. It 
meets the water as a toboggan meets the 
snow. The forward end of the plane of her 
water-line is a straight line. A cross sec- 
tion would look like a flat-bottomed U. 
Shamrock III has an overhang, the cross 
section of which looks like an orbicular, 
acuminate leaf. The forward end of the 
plane of the water-line is nearly of the 
same shape, \ aaa it might be called a 
round- sided \ 

The lines 





from the overhangs down 

through the garboards sweep deeper under 

water in pF eto III than in Reliance, 
because she has a deeper hull, and because 
her hull is shorter. And the lines 
through her bilges are also heavier curves 
because her bilges are deeper under water 


than those of Reliance. At the same time 
the dead-rise in Shamrock III is very great— 
her garboards are far below the _ bilges. 
Notable too is the fact that the greater 
part of this bulky hull is in the fore body; 
the center of buoyancy is forward of the . 
midship section. 

Reliance, on the other hand, has her 
center of buoyancy nearer the midship 
section. On following her lines from the 
bow under water they are found as easy 
as the rockers of a chair in a seaside cot- 
tage. Her hull is very shallow—she has 
no dead-rise to speak of—and her cross 
section shows bilges that resist forcefully 
the tendency to heel to the pressure of the 
wind. But because the fore body of 
Shamrock III is a deep wedge, she has a 
splendid grip on the water in windward 
work, and has shown her best speed in that 
point of sailing. 

Reliance has done well in windward work, 
partly because of the lateral plane afforded 
by her larger fin keel, but chiefly, perhaps, 
because of the grip on the water given by 
her long overhangs as she heels to the 
wind. While less than 90 feet long on the 
water-line when upright in still water, she 
is not far from 130 feet long when her lee- 
rail is awash. She is then 10 or 15 feet 
longer on the water than Shamrock TI, 
Judging from previous experience with 
flat-hulled racers, one must say that a vic- 
tory for Reliance is conclusive proof of the 
superiority of that model, while a victory 
for Shamrock III leaves the matter open 
for further experiment. 

In the after body Shamrock IIT is thinner 
and flatter than Reliance. Her model there 
was skillfully carried out. It saved her from 
making the heavy waves under the quarter 
that ruined Shamrock I. The stern was also 
admirably shaped for running, but it has 
undoubtedly hurt her speed in reaching. 
Whatever her success may have been by 
the time this is published, it is certain that 
she is not well supported in a beam wind, 
and that when Mr. Fife comes to plan an- 
other go-footer he will shape her stern 
halfway between the two Shamrocks he has 
already built. In her stern, Reliance is 
broad and flat, but not thin. She is 
a splendid scow—a “ glorified skimming- 
dish.” But she is not quite the ideal of 
the American model. What the skimming- 
dish cranks hope to see next is a 90-footer 
built by Herreshoff to approach more 
nearly to the model of the Outlook, of Bos- 
ton—a scow that is 64 feet long over all to 
21 feet on the water-line, and has a beam of 
15 feet to a draft of 8 inches, and a record 
of 13 knots an hour in a reaching wind. 

A word must be said about wetted sur- 
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face, though but little is heard of that 
feature in these days. The wide and flat 
Reliance has more wetted surface than the 
deeper and narrow challenger, and that is 
not without influence in the gentler 
zephyrs. Aloft there is little to choose be- 
tween the two. The telescoping mast has 
advantages and disadvantages, as has the 


pole mast. The sails are excellent on both 
yachts. On the whole this is the most 
memorable season in the history of yacht- 
ing. Two yachts representing distinct 
ideals are racing, and the better will win. 
And the better will show herself so good 
that designers will have a pace set that only 
the giants can hope to equal. 





THINGS *“* WUTH CONSIDERIN’” 


TIMELY REMARKS éy CAP’N TITUS 


VEN in this little town o’ Nauset the 
question o’ whether we keep the 
Queen’ s Cup this year is the leadin’ topic 
o’ discussion, as I s’pose it is in the big 
cities, and we wonder whether the British- 
ers will ever git it and what the trouble 
is with the crafts they build. I’ve always 
had an idee thet I would like tu see car- 
ried out. When the race between the 
Shamrock III and the good old Reliance is 
over, and we still hold the Cup, as 
b’lieve we will, I’d like tu see one race sailed 
with the British crew aboard the Reliance 
and the Yankee tars on the Shamrock III. 
Don't know what the result would be, o’ 
course; it’s jest an idee, but think it over. 

I’ve been readin’ in the papers about the 
turrible floods out West thet rise up over 
the river banks and rush intu the towns, 
washin’ away houses and drowndin’ people, 
and I was a thinkin’ tu-day thet the story 
o’ Noah and his ark, in the Scripturs, may- 
be was intended fer an object lesson tu 
our feller countrymen who live in thet 
fresh-water country. S’posin’ every feller, 
if he must be such a darn fool as tu live 
right under the lee o’ one o’ them air 
treacherous river banks, should build his 
house on a big scow and hev thet fer 
underpinnin’; then when the floods come, 
all he’d hev tu du would be tu let go his 
ground tackle and let her float, b’gosh. 
Then when he saw the water was ebbin’ he 
could pole his craft right over his farm 
and let her settle right down intu thet 
same hole agin. This is jest an idee, my 
Ww estern countrymen, but think it over; 
it’s wuth considerin’. 

Talk about your latest fads and wrinkles, 
if we don’t hev ’em in this town I'd like 
tu know it. The summer folks hev bought 
four or five big fields and hev laid off a 
golf course. I went over the other day 
tu watch ’em play, and it seems tu me 
there’s a good deal o’ walkin’ fer a little 
knockin’ o’ the ball. There was one thing 
I learned long ago, though, and thet was 
not to pooh pooh anythin’ I didn’t know 
nothin’ *bout, though most everybody else 
in town thinks it’s the darndest, foolishest 
game they ever hearn tell on, but I’ve been 
over there a half dozen times since the day 
they fust played, and have got so now I 
understand it fust rate. I told ’em if they 


wanted me tu play and would let me have 
a picket off the fence, I thought I could 
du better then with them little canes they 
play with. At any rate I’ve got quite in- 
terested in the game, and when I saw them 
young girls comin’ home after the game 
with good healthy color in their cheeks, 
and rolled-up  sleves showin’ strong, 
healthy arms, it just completed my likin’ 
fer the sport right off, and I’m prepared tu 
bate thet if more wimmin, and men tu fer 
thet matter, in our town, would try and 
find pleasure in outdoor sports like these, 
the doctor’s bills would be less and they'd 
be happier and live a longer life; and so if 
a person is healthy, happy, and lives a long 
time, what more du you want? So I say 
tu young and old, get good healthy exer- 
cise outdoors, for I b’lieve it’s better fer 
headaches and _ indigestion then any 
med’cine ever made. may be wrong, but 
its wuth considerin’. 

Last week, one o’ the summer folks hed 
one o’ them new fangled land steambuts 
come down. Utermoble, they call her, and 
I want tu tell ye she’s a slick one. Gosh 
er mighty, how she can go! But I’m afeard 
we shall hev trouble until the hosses in 
town get used tu it. Bill Ganzy was comin’ 
up from the neck the other day with a load 
o’ milk, and when thet land steambut went 
by him his old hoss, thet ain’t gone faster’n 
a walk in ten years I guess, shied out o’ 
the road and into a fence. Spilt all the 
milk and raised ruckshuns round there fer 
a few minutes. The owner of the uter- 
moble was all right, though; he paid Bill 
fer all o’ the milk and somethin’ hand- 
some besides tu, I hearn. It was so much, 
anyway, thet Bill said he’d be comin’ up 
the same road next mornin’ with another 
load o’ milk, and he was kinder hopin’ 
he’d meet the utermoble and hev his milk 
cart upsot agin. Beats all how everlastin’ 
graspin’ some people i is. They tell me thet 
all hosses is ’fraid on ’em more or less at 
fust and can’t seem tu du nothin’ tu pre- 
vent it. Ezra Huckins says he b’lieves 
thet if they hed a pictur painted on each 
side o’ the utermoble o’ a nice pile o’ red 
apples, a few ears o’ yaller corn,and a nose- 
bag or tew o’ oats, thet the hosses would 
come right up tu it. It might not work o’ 
course, but maybe its wuth tryin’. 








See 














THE MEN WHO HAVE DEFENDED THE 
AMERICA’S CUP 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


ERHAPS the man who captures or de- 

fends a sporting trophy is not as grea at 
a hero as he who takes a city, but he is a 
good man for all that. It is all a matter of 
degree, not of kind. Fighting blood flows 
in the veins of the man who does not give 
up, even if he is engaged in nothing better 
than a two-mile walking match. When it 
comes to such an event as the defense of 
the America’s Cup, the exigencies of the 
contest are likely to bring to the front some 
pretty substantial qualities of manhood. 
The unique nature of nautical sport, too, is 
always certain to throw into a high light 
characteristics, and such 


some picturesque 
has, of course, been the case in these cup 
races. 


‘The defense of the cup which the America 
brought home in 1851, has cost millions of 
money and the efforts of hundreds of good 
men. It has been no child’s play to hold the 
blue ribbon of the seas, and the expense and 
difficulty of the task grow greater with each 
succeeding challenge. With such a suave 
and determined opponent as Sir Thomas 
Lipton, whose courage and purse seem to 
be equally bottomless, the work becomes 
appalling. Perhaps in these days when syn- 
dicates build yachts and their management 
is handed over to an agent, the personal 
element plays a less picturesque part in the 
struggle than it did in earlier times, but it 
certainly has not been wholly lost. 

Of one thing we may be quite sure, viz., 
that the men who built the schooner Amer- 
ica had no idea of what they were going to 
accomplish. They were all men of good old 
New York families. They were J. C. Ste- 
vens, Edwin A. Stevens, Hamilton Wilkes, 
J. Beekman Finley, and George L. Schuy- 
ler. The New York Yacht Club’s first re- 
gatta took place on July 16, 1845, and 
among the starters were Vice-Commodore 
Hamilton Wilkes’s schooner Spray, and 
Commodore J. C. Stevens’s schooner Gim- 


crack. The latter was the third yacht 
home. Before the following summer the 
club built itself a house at the Elysian 
Fields, Hoboken, and off that place for 
twenty years its races started and ended. 
The Stevens family of Hoboken was a 


power in the organization, and in 1846 John 
C. Stevens, the commodore, who had started 
the first day boats to Albany in 1827, 
brought out the famous sloop Maria. She 
was a one hundred and sixty tonner, and he 
sailed her himself. He was commodore till 
1854, and in 1858 Edwin A. Stevens took 
the office and held it till 1865. 

Commodore Stevens was the leader of the 
America syndicate, and practically the man- 


ager of the yacht. The designer was George 
Steers, third son of a fine old English ship- 
wright, who had learned his trade at Dart- 
mouth and came to this country in 1819 
to work in the Washington navy yard. He 
was a big man in his day, and his son 
George took after him. George won his 
reputation by designing the celebrated 
pilot boat Mary Taylor, the forerunner of 
the best type of American racing schooner. 
She showed her taffrail to all the other pilot 
craft, and then Steers turned out the sloop 
yacht Una, which was also a flyer. The 
America syndicate naturally picked him out 
to design and build the yacht which they 
meant to take to England simply as an ex- 
hibit of our marine architecture. 

George L. Schuyler, who outlived all the 
other members of the syndicate, was the 
framer of the much-discussed “new deed 
of gift.” The original deed, made in 1857, 
was a somewhat indefinite document, and 
in 1881 the club returned the cup to Mr. 
Schuyler, who formally sent it back accom- 
panied by a carefully worded letter inter- 
preting the specifications of the deed. But 
even this interpretation did not prove satis- 
factory as a working basis, and in 1887 Mr. 
Schuyler made a new deed of gift under 
which all races since that time have been 
sailed. There have been many disputes 
about that new deed of gift, but it must 
now stand. In New London Harbor, on 
board Elbridge T. Gerry’s steamer Electra, 
on July 31, 1890, Mr. Schuyler died sud- 
denly of heart disease. 

The early days of the defense of the Cup 
developed no such individual figure as that 
of Mr. Schuyler. In 1885 American yachts- 
men had Sir Richard Sutton’s go-footer 
Genesta on their hands, and the necessity of 
building yachts big enough to meet her 
brought to the front the Bostonians who 
became so prominent in the defense of the 
Cup in the next three series of contests. 

The syndicate which built the Puritan 
consisted of J. Malcolm Forbes, the heaviest 
stockholder, General Charles J. Paine, Will- 
iam Gray, Jr., Henry S. Hovey, William F. . 
Weld, Augustus Hemenway, W. H. Forbes, 
John L. Gardner (husband of the famous 
“Mrs. Jack”), Montgomery Sears, and F. 
L. Higginson. Messrs. Forbes, Paine, and 
Gray were made the directors of the yacht, 
and General Paine selected as the actual 
manager. The Forbes family had been en- 
gaged in shipping interests in the East for 
many years, and as far back as the New 
York Yacht Club’s first cruise old Captain 
R. B. Forbes, father of Malcolm and W. H., 
had joined the squadron, cruising in a 
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chartered pilot boat. Malcolm Forbes, like 
the other men in the syndicate, was a prac- 
tical yachtsman. Many a time in subse- 
quent years did I see him, a strapping big 
fellow, smooth-faced, blond-haired and smil- 
ing, at the helm of the Puritan. 

He and his friends selected as designer 
Edward Burgess, who was then known only 
to a few yachting enthusiasts. In the pres- 
ence of General ‘Paine and Mr. Burgess all 
other figures faded into obscurity in the 
races of 1885, 1886, and 1887, though to the 
enthusiast the memory of the Puritan’s sail- 
ing master is still dear. The fishermen of 
the New England coast were wont to say 


that “ Cap’n Auberry Crocker an’ a crew 
o’ Nawiggians kin beat all h—1,” and the 


races of 1885 seemed to lend some color to 
that already highly colored statement. 
Crocker used to wear big smoked goggles 
when he was at the wheel, and they gave 
him a sort of “Twenty Thousand Miles 
under the Sea” appearance. 

In my mind Burgess remains a sturdy, 
wiry little man, with short brown beard 
standing out beneath the sheltering rim 
of his little gray slouched hat, and wearing 
one of those suits of indefinite gray which 
Herreshoff also affects. When a Burgess 
Cup defender crossed the line a winner “her 


designer never failed to turn a very smart 
somersault on her dec 
Burgess was a Cape Cod man, born at 


Sandwich in 1848, and graduated from Har- 
vard in 1871. He began life as a naturalist, 
and was secretary of the Boston Society of 
Natural History for fifteen years. But he 
was always an amateur sailor, and he stud- 
ied yacht designing simply as an amateur 
from pure interest in the sport of racing 
sailing craft. In 1883 he was for some time 
in Europe, and there he studied the English 
cutter. In 1884, owing to his father’s finan- 
cial difficulties, he was obliged to go into 
business for himself, and he set up as a 


yacht designer. In seven years he laid 
down the lines of 137 vessels, including 


those of the Puritan, Mayflower and Vol- 
unteer. The last-named, w hich held the Cup 
in 1887, was the finest specimen of the older 
type of centerboard craft ever produced. 

General Paine is a bred in the bone Bos- 
tonian. He was born at the Hub in 1833, 
and he still lives there, retired from :up 
defending, sailing his own little designs on 
the lively waters of Massachusetts Bay. 
Like many other good Bostonians, he is a 
Harvard man, of the class of 1853, and a 
student of law, though he never practised. 
He served through the Civil War, and came 
out of it a brevet major-general of volun- 
teers. He had inherited a goodly fortune, 
and his wife brought him plenty more. 
He was well able to indulge in the luxury 
of defending cups. 

In 1886 unaided he bore the expense of 
designing, building, and maintaining the 
Mayflower. That yacht was beaten in her 
first three races with the Puritan, but then 
the indomitable pluck of General Paine 
showed itself. He gave his sloop such a 
tuning up as no other yacht, except possibly 


The Men Who Have Defended the America’s Cup 


Columbia, has received; and she came out 
a triumphant winner. In 1887 he again 
bore the entire expense and carried the 
Volunteer to victory over the Thistle, the 
first challenger specially designed for what 
Sir Thomas Lipton has happily named 
“lifting the Cup.” In those days General 
Paine was a picturesque figure. He used to 
lounge about the deck of his defender star- 
ing at the far horizon through a peculiarly 
cumbersome glass. He wore a stained and 
battered straw hat, a blue flannel shirt, a 
pair of old trousers and red suspenders. 
British challengers grew weary of seeing 
the angle of those suspenders in the back. 

One dry saying of General Paine’s 
should be recorded. In those days no fleet 
of government vessels kept the course clear, 
and excursion boats crowded the racers 
unmercifully. One day the Volunteer 
blossomed out with a whole series of white 
canvas signs painted in big black letters. 
One of these she displayed over her taff- 
rail. It read: “Keep astern.” After the 
race General Paine remarked: “It was a 
good sign, but no one paid any attention 
to it except the Thistle.” 

This admirable defender did not disap- 
pear wholly from the annals of the Cup 
after 1887, though six years elapsed before 
another challenger came to study the lines 
of Yankee overhangs. The General came 
forward again with the Jubilee designed by 
his son John Paine, but she was beaten in 
the trial races, and the star of Nathaniel 
Herreshoff was in the ascendant. His ligi- 


lant was designed for a syndicate whose 
principal members—C. Oliver Iselin, Com- 


modore E. D. Morgan, August Belmont, 
Oliver Belmont, and Cornelius Vanderbilt 
—are still interested in maintaining Cup 
defenders. It is worthy of note that the 
first three of these men are this season the 
managers of the three candidates for Cup 
defense honors. Modern times and modern 
men—their records are too well known to 
need review. 

Nat Herreshoff, the successor of Burgess 
in designing Cup defenders, is an equally 
picturesque figure. A grim, reserved, la- 
conic and almost rude man; he knows how 
to sail yachts as well as to lay down their 
lines; and he was at the helm of the l’igi- 
lant in her races with the first Valkyrie. 
He was born in 1848 near Bristol, the pres- 
ent scene of his labors. He was educated 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and began life as a mechanical engi- 
neer in the Corliss Engine Works at Provi- 
dence. His nautical tastes, already highly 
developed, led him to join his brother, 
John B., in building launches and small 
steamers at Bristol. His first fame was 
made in turning out such steam flyers as 


the Stiletto, Henrietta, and Now Then. 
Nevertheless as far back as he pro- 


duced the sloop Shadow, the only craft to 
defeat the celebrated Scotch cutter Madge 
when she came here in 1881. When he 
brought out the Gloriana, in 1891, he drew 
the attention of the men interested in Cup 
defense, and to him they went for help 
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when Dunraven challenged for the Cup. 
His knowledge of engineering has enabled 
him to solve some formidable problems in 
lightness of construction. 

Nat Herreshoff preserves some memories 
of Burgess. He wears a pointed and 
bristling red beard, which protrudes from 
under the rim of a gray slouched hat. He 
wears a gray sack suit of clothes, and his 
general appearance is that of a successful 
rural horse dealer come to town to see the 
sights. But he turns no somersaults when 
his winners cross the line. Grim and silent, 


he simply studies the hollow masts and 
spars, and seems to be calculating how 
much more sail-spread he can put on the 
next defender without — her long, 
thin steel tubes to collapse. A designer, an 
engineer, a builder, a sailor, he is a good 
deal like Napoleon, “a sceptered hermit, 
wrapped in the solitude of his own origi- 
nality.” But he is not the famous blind de- 
signer of whom we so often hear. He can 
see as far to windward as any one else. His 
brother John is blind, but Nathaniel’s eyes 
are very wide open. 





THE GAME FIELD 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


BLINDS FOR SHORE-BIRDS. 


“HE list of feathered game of chief 
interest at present includes those 
plovers, sandpipers, etc., which are com- 
monly termed shore- birds; the river-ducks; 
the prairie grouse; the woodcock, and the 
snipe. The popular method of shooting 
the first-mentioned is over decoys, the 
shooter concealing himself in some natural, 
or made “hide” or “blind” upon the 
beach or sandbar frequented by the birds. 
The favorite feeding- grounds of the great 
majority of shore-birds is the strip of wet 
sand bordering salt or fresh waters, and, 
naturally, the gunner must so place himself 
as to command this favored bit. The most 
common error made by the novice is in 
constructing too large and too conspicuous 
a hide. My experience has taught that, 
no matter what its material, the hide 
hardly can be too small. The novice 
seldom realizes the importance of proper 
dress, nor how apparently insignificant a 
shelter will serve for a man who is dressed 
as he should be. In his anxiety to 
thoroughly conceal himself, he builds not 
wisely but too well, forgetting that the 
birds probably have flown up and down 
that particular beach for many days, and 
become familiar with every prominent ob- 
ject within a stretch of, possibly, several 
miles. Low-flying birds almost invariably 
are on the lookout for a good spot to 
feed, which means that a lot of marvelously 
sharp eyes are closely examining every 
rod of promising ground. Hence, when 
they discover, as they are almost certain 
to do, a strange object which seems 
to have suddenly sprung up among 
a lot of familiar things, they sheer off 
and make for some other spot which ap- 
pears as it did the previous visit. 
Perhaps the greatest aid to successful 
shore-bird shooting is the proper match- 


ing of the costume and surroundings. Any- 
thing approaching a sharp contrast should 
be avoided. Hat, or cap, coat, sweater, 
pants, and boots should be of the dead- 
grass shade, which is inconspicuous upon 
dry sand and among drift-wood and sedge. 
A man properly dressed requires the small- 
est of hides, while at a pinch he can get 
along without any shelter other than a 
trifling ridge of sand, which he can form 
with his hands in a few minutes. The 
simplest way to learn how to properly 
place the decoys is to observe the actions 
of a flock of the coveted birds. Five 
minutes of such observation will teach 
an intelligent man all that is necessary, for 
he has but to look and then place his 
lures; a little of such study is more valu- 
able than pages of printed instructions. 
Some species wade in the shallows, others 
trip along the margin; some _ straggle 
widely apart while feeding, others almost 
invariably maintain some approach to close 
order in their ranks. Granted the proper 
costume and hide, a very useful accessory 
is skillful calling. This cannot be taught 
upon paper. If the shooter has “an ear” 
and can whistle, he should experience no 
difficulty in imitating the calls of all, 
nearly all, of our shore-birds. And here 
again observation and judgment are valu- 
able, for many birds have alarm-notes, 
which differ sharply from their calls of 
friendly greeting, or invitations to a feast. 
Needless to say, it is hardly good business 
for a well-hidden man to strain himself 
over notes which signify to every shore- 
bird within hearing, that a certain spot is 
a fine place to avoid. Yet this comical 
blunder has been many times made by 
novices who prided themselves upon their 
cleverness. 

Apropos of calling, whoever will de- 
vote himself to a through mastery of the 
calls of shore-birds, quail, black and gray 
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ducks and the wild goose, never will regret 
the time so spent. Only the brazen honk 
of the goose is difficult, for very few young 
sportsmen are unable to whistle, while 
almost any one can imitate the cheery invi- 
tation-quack of the mallard and the slightly 
erufter greeting of his dusky relative. The 
goose-call is a sounding ‘“‘ aw-wunk,” with 
a brazen clang to it which seems to baffle 
the vocal powers of most people—even 
good singers. As an old marsh-man once 
said, I can fairly talk goose, yet I am un- 
able to explain how or why this should be, 
as I cannot sing any better than the aver- 
age cow. All I know about it is that I 
listened and practised until I could send a 
call that would turn even a foxy old gander 
at an astonishing distance. The quail call 
is straight whistling, and its mastery is an 
extremely valuable accomplishment, espe- 
cially when a lot of young birds are widely 
scattered, as in such a case it is apt to save 
a good dog from much tedious work in 
hard cover. There is, of course, no call 
to be imitated where grouse, woodcock and 
snipe are concerned. 





‘“* JUMPING ”” WOOD-DUCK. 

Just about this season there frequently 
is fair shooting at wood-duck and teal, 
along the winding, almost  currentless 
rivers and creeks, so characteristic of the 
level portions of the country. In the early 
autumn, wood-duck are addicted to resting 
upon old rat-houses and half-submerged 
stumps and logs, while the teal almost 
invariably takes his siesta upon some 
muddy bank. Both ducks are extremely 
quick at starting, in this respect being 
almost as clever as quail, while the teal 
is notoriously speedy at any stage of his 
flight. A very interesting form of shoot- 
ing, which also is no mean test of one’s 
all-rcund ability, is to paddle a skiff, or 
canoe, for miles along the stream_and cut 
down the fowl as they jump. For this 
work, I prefer a good canoe, which is 
handier and more silent than any skiff, 
although the latter is not to be despised. 
When thus jumping duck, I always kneel, 
paddling upon the port side, the gun rest- 
ing against the thwart, triggers down, the 
butt nipped between my knees. Thus 
placed, it is ready for instant action, and 
seconds are valuable, for a teal is a bit 
impulsive when scared. The paddle should 
be made fast by a couple of yards of stout 
cord, and instantly dropped overboard as 
the game takes wing. This at once leaves 
the hands free to seize the gun. A good 
paddler will travel for miles without lift- 
ing the paddle from the water, the blade 
being turned edgewise for the forward 
movement. 


WHERE TO LOOK FOR WOODCOCK. 


The woodcock, the bird of mystery, at 
this season is apt to be a puzzle. The 


earlier feeding-grounds, the damp beds of 
creeks and the low-lying swales, are now 
mostly bone-dry, which means that the 
birds have sought other grounds, where 
worms are easier to procure, or which offer 
shady sanctuaries by day from which the 
cock can fly at dusk to the muddy mar- 
gins of waters which do not fail. The fact 
that cock will spend the day in perfectly 
dry, dense cover does not seem to be un- 
derstood by many sportsmen. As a 
general rule, the birds are now in the 
brush or the tall corn and seldom very far 
from the ground favored a few weeks ago. 
The wise man will first thoroughly beat the 
corn, then adjacent thickets and woodlands. 
Where the corn is very tall and dense it 
forms ideal cover, while beneath it is apt 
to be the best of feeding-ground, espe- 
cially immediately after heavy rain. The 
rcason is simple enough. There are many 
worms which the rain is sure to bring to 
the surface, and these form the cock’s 
favorite fare. The birds both bore for the 
worms and pick them up as they crawl 
over the surface, and any one who will 
take the trouble to walk through a big 
cornfield shortly after a heavy rain will 
get a good idea of what an astonishing 
number of worms come to the surface. 
At such times the birds are likely to re- 
main in the field during the day, but there 
are many exceptions to this. Hence, when 
much sign (the borings and white drop- 
pings) is found, but only one or two birds 
are flushed, it is safe to surmise that other 
birds feed in the field, but spend the day 
elsewhere. A careful beating of the most 
promising cover near the field may prove 

profitable. Shooting in tall corn is not so 
difficult as a novice might imagine. A 
man working with the rows usually has 
plenty of room for the handling of his 
gun, and a bird is more apt to follow the 
rows than to cross them. The _ wisest 
course is to shoot at the merest glimpse 
of a bird, or just ahead of where he dis- 
appears. Even small shot will penetrate a 
lot of corn and a good shot can kill many 
a bird which is invisible at the instant the 
trigger is pressed. Where there are 
wooded or brushy hills surrounding the 
feeding-ground, they should be carefully 
searched, for birds frequently show a 
marked fondness for such day-shelters, 
even though the ground there be perfectly 
dry. Another type of ground occasionally 
met with, is where dry, brushy, or forested 
knolls rise like islands above marshy levels. 
These often prove to be well worth the 
trouble of reaching them, and their value 
is increased by the likelihood of the in- 
experienced gunner’s overlooking their 
possibilities. When once the abundant 
sign of woodcock has been found in a 
cornfield, yet birds fail to materialize, the 
safest rule is to beat all cover within a mile 
of the spot. While the birds occasionally 
travel much farther during a night, their 
usual course is to lie up in the nearest dense 
cover. When this happens to be large 
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tracts of timber, the most promising 
ground is about the borders, as the birds 
seldom penetrate very far into dry woods. 


BEATING UP SNIPE. 


The snipe is a different proposition. As 
a rule, he sticks to the open marsh, 
bogs, and the muddy borders of waterways, 
although during stormy weather he may 
seek shelter in thickets and low-lying, 
lightly timbered woodlands. At this sea- 
son, he is swift and silent, except for the 
characteristic hoarse “ scape-sca-ip!” as 
he rises. Opinions differ regarding the 
best way to beat for this artful dodger. 
Many experts work up-wind whenever 
possible, which, of course, gives the dog 
the better chance. Yet the plan has its 
undesirable features, that is if giving the 
bird all the best of it be considered un- 
desirable. A snipe going straightaway up- 
wind, as he will do if allowed, presents 
the smallest possible mark to the gun, 
while his erratic flight greatly adds to that 
advantage. If, on the contrary, the shooter 
beats down, or across the wind, the great 
majority of birds as they bore into the 
breeze will offer squarely crossing, or at 
the worst, slightly angling shots, which are 
easier than the straightaway chances. The 
dodaion them avails but little, while there 
is a much larger mark for the shot. 
Roughly speaking, the difference between 
the marks presented by a straightaway and 
a crossing snipe would be about the same 
as between a silver dollar and the palm of 
one’s hand. Even the crossing shots are 
not so easy as to warrant any dread of 
monotony in. the killing. The snipe well 
deserves his reputation as a difficult mark, 
and those who follow him up-wind will 
find that an average of one-half of all 
chances-is a record to be proud of. This, 
to an inexperienced reader, may at first 
glance appear very poor shooting, yet few 
of the cracks can beat it the season 
through. The chances are that a man who 
can average half his birds working up- 
wind, would score fully two-thirds with, or 
across the wind. Perhaps three-fourths of 
the chances will be nearer the gun, the 
dodging is practically eliminated, and 
holding well ahead will do the rest. 


EARLY AUTUMN GROUSE LIE CLOSE. 
The prairie grouse are now at their 
best, big and strong, yet willing to lie 
well to the dogs. Both the pinnated and 
sharp-tail grouse are easy marks, so long 
as they flush within reasonable range. A 
little later, after the birds have become 
wild, things are apt to be a trifle different, 
but until that time, marks as big as barn- 
yard hens should not greatly bother a man 
with any pretensions to skill. During the 
typical sunny September day, the grouse 
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are apt to lie almost as close as quail, and 
perhaps a dozen of them may straggle up 
singly within twenty-five yards of the gun. 
Then is the time for the quick hand and 
the silent tongue; for a remark to a com- 
rade, or an order to the dog, may cause 
a lot of birds to rise together, and so spoil 
a royal chance. The man who keeps busy 
and mute gets the grouse, which seem to 
fear the voice much more than the gun. 


SPORTSMEN NO LONGER KILL FOR COUNT. 

A just-completed and rather extensive 
tour through some of the best shoot- 
ing-grounds of Canada has revealed the 
cheering fact that our friends to the 
nor’rard are fully awake to the value of 
wise protection. Canadian game never was 
better looked after, and the benefit of the 
wiser policy is plainly apparent. Many 
grounds which only a few years ago were 
hardly worth visiting, will now richly repay 
a trial, and there is no danger of the grave 
errors of the past being repeated. The day 
of wanton slaughter, killing for count and 
kindred evils has forever passed. Most of 
us have learned to temper our sport with 
moderation, and this is good. The fact is, 
the killer of old is rapidly being supplanted 
by the observer of to-day. The mighty 
Nimrod has been educated and refined into 
the sportsman-naturalist, who, with all due 
respect to the great ones of the passing 
generation, is a more entertaining and al- 
together a more useful and interesting fel- 
low. I have been delighted to find the ris- 
ing young sportsman a much _ better-in- 
formed and more observant chap than was 
his respected Daddy, in fact a deal more of 
a student than a butcher. By the council- 
fire—and I have warmed my shins by a lot 
of bully fires the past few weeks!—the talk 
is different. It used to be all about how 
many,—kill—kill, all the time, but now the 
close observer, the chap who has closest 
conned the fine print of Nature’s perfect 
page, is the one who can hold the audience. 
And to one who had enjoyed the glorious 
privilege of being one of the pioneers of 
this movement toward reasonable sport, 
the change is indeed grateful. It is true 
that yet may be found dear old ruffians, who 
sniff and snarl in red-necked rage at the 
doings of the disciples of the new school, 
but such things must be yet awhile. The 
graduate of the new school is closer to his 
game than ever was his father. In his 
heart it is the science of the thing rather 
than the slaughter, and of that school are 
bound to come the highest types of sports- 
men this continent has ever produced. 
The silent folk of stream and mere, the 
little brown people of stubble and copse 
never had more lenient masters than the 
sportsmen-naturalists of the new school. 
Nor does this mean any actual loss of skill 
with arms. 
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RANDOM FISH TALK 


METHODS OF FISHING A TROUT 


STREAM 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


A‘ a at club gathering some years 
ago, I incidentally asked an angler 
what make of hook he preferred for all 
round fishing. He promptly answered, 
the Sproat, and immediately the brother 
fishermen present, almost to a man, dis- 
sented, professing their allegiance to the 
Carlisle, Aberdeen, Pennell, Sneck-bend, 
the old-time Limerick and other makes, 
which led to general discussion of the 
subject. 

Diverse opinions exist among anglers; 
but so far as hooks are concerned, long 
experience proves that one of the ac- 
credited makes is about as good as the 
other, and when fish are not hungry and 
feeding daintily, the smaller the hook 
(within certain bounds) the more assured 
the capture. And of artificial flies, this 
gathering of experts agreed that tints of 
color do not count in the allurement of 
fish to the surface; the cardinal colors ap- 
parently being the only factors, and even 
these may assume widely different colora- 
tions when seen by the fish below the 
surface. It is strongly asserted by many 
that size of fly is of more importance than 
color or nicety of dressing. This point 
was conceded after an old mossback fly- 
fisherman told of his catching more black 
bass on-a big jagged half worn-out fly, 
that left a wake behind it when manipu- 
lated on the surface like that of a small 
stern-wheel steamer, than his fishing com- 
panion did on the same day and on the 
same water with flies dressed to the turn 
of a feather by one of the most expert 
fly-tyers in America. 

Thus it is seen that even the wiseacres 
of the craft differ widely in their estimate 
of the killing or luring qualities of the 
gear used in fishing, and it is well for the 
tyro to avoid hasty selection of his out- 
fit and to depend in the make-up of his 
paraphernalia more upon thejudgment of a 
reliable tackle dealer than upon the say-so 
of a hoary angler sometimes met with who, 
absorbed in the art and believing that he 
has exhausted the ordinary resources of the 
craft, is apt to wander, now and then, along 
new paths in his search for new methods 
and lures to revive his enthusiasm. 

The “ Zephyr out of the Mist,” lately and 
locally introduced, is a modified form of 
the “ashy fly,” a killing one when the 
shadows are falling;. it was formulated by 
Bob Barnwell of Philadelphia, but so 
changed that he would not be proud of its 
paternity. 





THE ADVICE OF SETII GREEN. 

Years ago, before that good fellow, 
practical angler and acute stream- observ er 
Seth Green “passed away, it was my privi- 
lege to spend many days with him on the 
stream, particularly Caledonia creek, on 
which the New York State Hatchery then 
stood and now stands. The value of an 
angling commission with such a man is 
beyond estimate. He was suffused with 
kindness toward the younger members of 
the craft, and always ready to place his 
accumulated knowledge and keen judg- 
ment of the when, the where and the how 
to fish, at the disposal of the fraternity. A 
quotation from a letter he once wrote me 
will better and more tersely answer the 
query I recently received from a young 
angler who wants to know “ how to fish 
for trout,” than any words of mine can 
possibly do. 

In the first place when I go a-fishing, 
I go fishing. I don’t hear the babble of 
the brook; I don’t see the fluttering bird 
nor the silvery leaves nor the beautiful 
sky. Neither do I fish anybody else’s line. 
I fish my own and I — watch my com- 
panion, if I have one. I don’t care whether 
he gets a bite or not. I am attending to 
my own business and looking for a good 
place to cast. I am looking for the fly 
that is on the water and to see if there is 
a rise. If I see one, no matter if it is 
ten rods ae, I mark the place and make 
for it. I don’t run, but go quietly along 
and keep fishing; and when I get within 
casting distance I drop my fly a little short 
and if I don’t get a rise the next cast is 
made directly on the spot on which the 
trout rose. My fly does not go with a thud 
as though I wanted to hit the bull’s eye, 
but it touches the water as lightly as a fond 
mother’s hand touches the brow of a loving 
child that she loves better than I can find 
words to express. I am just as sure of a 
rise, too, as the fond mother is that the 
child will roll its loving eyes to her face 
with an expression that says to her, ‘I am 
yours.’ I feel, when my fly drops so gently 
on the water without making a ripple, that 
the fish is mine.” 


HANDLING THE ROD. 
If you cast up-stream to a trout do not 
put an inch more line over his nose 


than you can help. In casting across to a 
rising fish under an opposite bank put the 
fly about a foot above; if there is anything 
wrong with the cast or the fish takes no 
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notice of the fly, let it float well below him 
before you lift it from the water. Don’t 
be in a hurry. If fish are rising fast re- 
member that every natural fly they take 
gives them confidence. Dry your fly well 
by swishing in the air a half dozen times, 
and try them again. If they will have noth- 
ing to do with you, leave them alone for 
a while, take a rest, a smoke or what not. 
Be as careful in leaving the water as you 
were in approaching it. Many a man who 
is very careful when entering a_ trout 
stream is quite heedless as to how he goes 
out of it and scares the fish to an extent 
that renders it barren for the angler com- 
ing behind him. Many fly fishermen keep 
hammering at a fish. I never do. If they 
are indifferent to my flies, I simply give 
them a rest and then try them again with a 
change of flies. 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS. 

Nearly three centuries ago Izaak Walton 
wrote: ; 

As it is observed by some that ‘there is 
no good horse of a bad color,’ so I have 
observed that if it be a cloudy day and not 
extremely cold, let the wind set in what 
quarter it may and do its worst, I heed it 
not. 

On no other angling subject has the 
judgment of the Father of the Craft been 
so assailed as in the matter of atmospheric 
conditions affecting the scores made by the 
angler, and it is to be regretted that the 
issue is not yet decided. Unfortunately, no 
class of sportsmen meet with such diverse 
experiences as the stream fly-fisherman, 
and niany of them are apt to conclude that 
their own are identical with that of other 
fishermen, hence proof positive as to the 
permanence of certain habits of the quarry 
they are seeking. No greater mistake, 
think, can be made. It would seem that 
every stream or pond has its own good and 
bad atmospheric fishing conditions through 
which the appetites and feeding hours of 
the fish are affected,and even if this was not 
so, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that in many waters the trout and other 
fish of both salt and fresh waters feed 
through the night; hence, no matter from 
whence the wind may blow, they are not 
apt to be hungry in the early morning. 
Again, those who do not chance to be 
hungry during the night are apt to have 
a knawing appetite in the early hours of 
the day, “and no water animal is more 
ravenous than a hungry trout—he will 
forage for food under any conditions of 
the atmosphere. Walton always preferred 
a cloudy day for fishing, as all experienced 
anglers do, and no doubt many times in 
his experience the trout were day-feeders, 
hence his well-filled creel; while on the 
other hand, those who differ in opinion 
with him doubtless fished for trout filled 
to repletion during the night, and there 
chancing to be an east wind or a dismal 
sky, either or both were charged with 
being the main factors of a fruitless outing. 
Certain it is that our brook beauty will 





rise freely at the spatter of the drops of a 
rain storm, and also certain it is that, if the 
rain continues for several hours, they will 
stop feeding; this, in my experience, has 
occurred when the wind has been blowing 
in any direction. Under such conditions 
they are attracted to the surface by the 
sound made by the rain-drops spattering 
on the waters of a quiet pool, mistaking 
it for that made by a falling insect on the 
placid surface: or do they, which is not 
probable, set their “ hereditary reason” to 
work and realize that heavy rain will beat 
the insects downward within their reach? 

During my somewhat lengthy experi- 
ence in trout fishing I have never been 
deterred from an outing by any conditions 
of the weather, unless it was so stormy as 
to make fishing anything but a pleasure. 
I think, however, that an up or down 
stream wind should be preferred, as the 
casting is made with creater ease and 
accuracy: if you are fishing down stream 
and an up-wind prevails, it should be re- 
membered that a short line will do good 
work on a rapid, and a pool can be fished 
from its lower end with greater success 
than from above. 

Some old anglers contend that when we 
heave an open winter and a wet spring 
fresh-water fish do not bite freely. They 
say that a mild winter is favorable to the 
development of the larval life of water in- 
sects and the increase of small crustaceans 
upon which the trout and black bass feed: 
hence, finding food in their home pools, 
they do not have to forage for it, a condi- 
tion not always propitious to the angler. 
While these veterans of the rod are cor- 
rect in their views, they seem to have lost 
sight of the fact that a continuous wet 
spring brings down so plentiful a supply 
of food through surface washings that the 
fish are gorged during the early period 
of the fishing season and will not freely 
take the lures offered them. We all know 
that a rise of water will cause trout to 
commence feeding. Their instinct or ex- 
perience tells them that under such a con- 
dition food will be more plentiful. They 
certainly forage to a less extent when the 
water is low, but this habit may, and to 
some extent is, induced by an increased 
sense of personal danger which they seem 
to have when in shallow waters. 

THE CHANGEFUL BLACK BASS. 

As the black bass season is now on in all 
the States,:it will be well to remember 
that these fish are as erratic as trout in 
their habit of feeding and biting, although 
I have often thought that the black bass 
sometimes kills for the love of killing, for 
they will certainly take a live minnow in 
their mouths and play with it like a cat 
with a mouse, and after biting it once or 
twice spit it out and turn tail upon it. I 
have seen one chase a small sunfish into 
the crevice of a rock, bite a piece ap- 
parently from its belly, and leave it in its 
extremity. I know of no other fish in fresh 
waters that has so tiger-like a habit. 








RECORDS AND NOTABLE PERFORMANCES 


By JAMES E. 


F ROM an athletic standpoint the month 
of July was naturally a quiet month, 
and notable performances were few. One 
important fixture this fall will be the 
annual track and field championships of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, that will be 
held in Milwaukee. It is the first time in 
many years that the meeting has been held 
in the West. The Western athletic clubs 
have followed their Eastern brothers, and 
have secured members nearly all the 
prominent athletes of the Western colleges, 
and many predict that the West will score 
the greater number of points. The New 
York Athletic Club, as usual, will have a 
very strong athletic team to hold up the 
honor of the East. 

Below is the score and other details of 
the new 50-shot revolver record at 20yards, 
shot by Dr. Wm. H. Luckett, of New 
York, on June II, 190. 
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The shooting was done on the regulation 
American target, reduced for 20-yard 
shooting, with a 44 caliber revolver with 
an 8-inch barrel, and a trigger pull of 
2% pounds; plain open sights, reloaded 
smokeless gallery ammunition with round 
ball. The first shot of the score was fired 
at 10.45 p.M., and the last shot at 11.31 P.M. 

At Boston, Massachusetts, on July 13, 
Albert Ch: umpion rode a mile on a motor 
machine in 58 4-5 seconds. This the 
fastest mile that has ever been ridden on 
such a machine. 

At the athletic games held at Celtic 
Park, on July 19, Myer Prinstein finished 
third in the broad jump. It was a handicap 
affair, he starting from scratch. He 
jumped 23 feet 1 inch. This is the longest 
broad jump made this season by any 
American amateur. 

On July 4, at the games of the Greater 
New York Irish A. A., M. J. Sheridan of 
the Pastime A. C. threw the discus 131 
feet 7 inches. Would have been a new 
American record had the regulation iron 
circle been used. 

On July 8, at Brighton Beach 
traveled a new world’s record for a mile 
and a quarter, as well as establishing a 
straight and circular track record. His 
time was 2 minutes 3 I-5 seconds, sup- 
planting Banquet’s world’s record of 
2 minutes 3 3-4 seconds, made at old Mon- 
mouth Park in 1890. 

On July 9, at Marion, 
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Oldfield established a new world’s record, 
by driving an automobile a mile on a 
half-mile track in 1.16 2-5. The previous 
record for a mile on a half-mile track was 

.26, made by Winton. 

At Syracuse, on July 24, the mare Miss 
Whitney was driven a half mile to a wagon 
in 1.01 i-2, breaking the world’s record. It 
was an attempt against time. The previous 
record was 1.02 3-4, held by True Chimes. 

At the Empire City trotting track, 
Yonkers, New York, Barney Oldfield 
broke the world’s automobile record for 
a mile, covering the distance in 0.55 4-5. 
The best previous record was 0.56 2-5, held 
by himself. Laurent covered 
fifteen miles in 16.15 4-5, a world’s record 
for the distance. 

Swilt, - owned 
trotted a mile in 2.08%, at the — 
track, Yonkers, on July 23. This is gthe 
fastest heat trotted to a wagon this season. 

The annual championships of the New 
England Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union was held at Somerville, on 
July 4. W. Coe, Jr., put the shot 46 
feet 6 inches. 

At the games of the Irish societies held 
in Boston, on July 4, Dennis J. Mahoney 
threw the 56-pound weight 37 feet 7 inches, 
a new professional world’s record. 
claim that he used an additional S hook 
giving him four inches was not sub- 
stantiated, and until the referee’s finding 
is proven otherwise, this will stand as a 
world’s professional record. 

At Cleveland, on July 11, Lou Dillon 
broke the world’s record for trotting 
mares, going a mile in 2.03%. The Monk, 
in a trial to a wagon to beat 2.06, went the 
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mile in 2.0534, lowering his own previous; 


record a quarter of a second. 

At Chicago, on July 7, Haviland, a six- 
year-old, with 99 pounds up, went a mile 
and fifty yards in 1.41 I-5 second, a new 
record. 

At Dublin, Ireland, on July 4, Baron 
DeForrest covered a kilometer in 26 
seconds. 

At the annual sports of the Ottawa Po- 
lice Athletic Association held at Ottawa, 
Canada, July 30, E. Desmarteau, of Mon- 
treal, the present American champion at 
throwing the 56-pound weight, threw the 
56-pound weight for height, 15 feet, which 
but 6 3-8 inches behind Mitchell’s 
world’s record. He won the discus, was 
second in the shot, second in the hammer, 
won the 56-pound weight for distance, with 
a capital throw of 34 feet 14 inches, and 
in an exhibition throw sent it 34 feet 
7 inches. 
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